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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


We are happy to renew contact with our readers. 
For nearly two and a half years we could not bring out 
regular issues of Indian Horizons for a variety of 
reasons. But I can assure you that lack of efforts on our 
part was not one of them. During this period we received 
innumerable anxious enquiries about the fate of the 
journal and this only strengthened our resolve to revive 
it. We have finally done it and Indian Horizons is back 
with a new look under a new editor, Dr. Om Prakash 
Kejariwal. Dr. Kejariwal who is presently Director 
General, All India Radio is an experienced editor, and 
we hope the journal and our readers will benefit firom his 
appointment. 

We have ambitious plans for the journal and 
special issues on various themes are being planned. 
The next issue will be devoted to the SO*"** year of India’s 
independence where eminent scholars firom different 
fields will write on various aspects of Indian hfe and the 
country’s achievements during this period. Besides, 
regular features like poetry, fiction and book reviews, 
there will be essays on various aspects of Indian dance, 
music, folk arts, culture and literature. The objective of 
Indian Horizons is to go beyond the boundaries of India 
and to reach out to all of you who are in different parts 
of the world and who share an interest in this unique 
mosaic that we call India. I sincerely hope that our 
endeavour in this regard meets with your approval. 



Som) 
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EDITORIAL 


Journals, like human beings, have a life cycle. 
Some die young, some survive through generations. 
Some fall sick, terminally, while others are nursed 
back to health and glory. But hardly is there any 
journal which is not heir to ‘the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’. We are fortunate to be able to 
revive the Indian Horizons which recently went 
through a similar metamorphosis. The last regular 
issue of the joiu:nal came out in 1995 (Vol 44). Since 
then, there had been a couple of special issues but its 
publication as a journal with regular periodicity had 
stopped for all intents and purposes. 

The present issue, which is coming out after a 
gap of over two and a half years, is part of a series 
that, we hope, shall carry us into the next century. 
Besides a new hfe, we intend to give the journal a new 
direction and, of course, a new face. The forthcoming 
issues are being designed to give the readers an insight 
into different aspects of Indian life—^its economy and 
society, art, culture and hterature. There will be profiles 
of Indians, who have left their imprints on our national 
life and history, and of foreigners who came here and 
were won over by the diversity and richness of India’s 
Philosophy and its art, culture and literature. These 
wlU appear under the general heading India Called 
Them. 
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As we started planning the current issue with all 
these ideas buzzing in our mind, the news came of the 
death of the Mexican Poet and Nobel Laureate, 
Octavio Paz. To say, ‘He was a great friend of India’ 
does not even begin to describe Paz’s relations with 
India. Here was a citizen of the world who fell in love 
with India. Paz came to India for the first time in 1951 
as an Under Secretary in the Mexican Embassy in 
New Delhi. His first visit lasted less than a year, but 
he came back in 1962 as his country’s ambassador, 
and stayed till 1968. These eight years in India 
occupy a very significant place in his personal life and 
his poetry. Paz met his second wife Marie Hose in 
India. Their marriage took place under a Neem tree at 
the Mexican ambassador’s residence at 13 Prithviraj 
Road, in the presence of his two Indian fidends, the 
pednters J. Swaminathan and Kishen Khanna. The 
Neem tree and the garden at the Prithviraj Road 
bungalow keep recurring in his poetry. So do India’s 
history and philosophy, its small towns and viUages 
and above aU, Indian men and women. Writing about 
his impressions on arrival in Bombay, Paz would later 
say, “India did not enter me through my mind but 
through my senses... I can stiU breathe that humid 
air, see and hear the crowds in the streets, remember 
the brilhant colours of the saris, the murmur of voices, 
my dazzlement before the Trimurti in Elephanta.” 

From these first tentative impressions, Paz went 
much deeper into Indian culture and history. Indian 
Philosophers, particidarly Buddhist Philosophers, had 
a profound influence on his life and works. In 1970, 
he wrote, “Buddha’s silence is not a knowledge but 
rather something after knowledge: wisdom”. Paz camp 
to India for the last time in 1985 to deliver the 
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Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial lecture when he spoke of 
his enduring love for Indian Art and Culture. A few 
years later he published Vislummbres der la India (In 
Light of India). We open this issue with The Apsara 
and the Yakshi, an essay from this seminal work of 
Paz. It reflects not only his sense of elation on 
discovering something beautiful in Indian culture but 
also his eagerness to make the world aware of the 
universality of Indian literature, specially Sanskrit 
poetry. We have, in addition, Vasant Cadre’s critical 
study on the poetry of Octavio Paz. 

This year, we are celebrating the 200th birth 
anniversary of another great poet—^perhaps the 
greatest in Urdu poetry—^Mirza Asadullah Khan 
Ghalib. Combining the best of the Persian-Arabic 
traditions with the vibrancy of Urdu ( a language bom 
and nurtured in this sub-continent), Ghalib’s poetry 
reflects the critical times he lived in and yet 
transcends it to remain relevant to this day. ‘Anisur 
Rahman’s essay gives an idea about the complexities 
and richness of Ghalib’s time and his poetry. 

Among those Indians who left an indelible mark 
on the history of independent India is V.K. Krishna 
Menon—a person who evoked extreme reactions from 
friends and foes. To say that ‘you can either like him 
or dislike him, but you cannot ignore him’ may sound 
like a cliche but it sums up the man. And we felt it 
will be only appropriate to invite historian Suhash 
Chakravarty, who has authored two volumes on V.K. 
Krishna Menonj to write the profile of this great 
Indian. 

Keshav Malik is a prominent figure in the 
Indian cultural scene and his essay gives the reader 
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an insight into the current trends in Indian Art. But 
while Keshav Mahk speaks of mainstream Indian Art, 
Satish Sharma has dealt with an area largely 
uncharted—^the roadside photographer. They can be 
seen everywhere—^big cities, small towns and village 
fairs—^but as Satish points out, their work as a 
photographic phenomenon remains unexamined. 

Three of our most prominent living poets grace 
the poetry section—Sitakant Mahapatra, the well 
known Oriya Poet, K. Satchidanandan who writes in 
Malayalam and Shiv K. Kumar—a leading exponent 
of Indian writing in English. 

We have two short stories—^by Fakir Mohan 
Senapati and Gauri Deshpande—separated in time by 
nearly a century and in space by the breadth of this 
country. Fakir Mohan Senapati worte in Oriya at the 
turn of the century while Gauri Deshpande’s work is 
representative of contemporary Marathi hterature. Yet 
what binds them is the essential Indianness of their 
work. 


Book Reviews will be an integral part of our 
journal and we aim to give the reader an idea about 
the wide range of subjects covered by today’s Indian 
writers. In this issue, V N Narayanan demystifies The 
Insider —a much talked about book by former Prime 
Minister P V Narasimha Rao, historian Narayani 
Gupta takes a critical look at Historiccd Dictionary of 
India and M C Gabriel reviews Colours of Evil, a 
collection of short stories by Tamil writer Ashokmitran. 

We are aware of the areas we have left 
untouched—the dance and the music, the folk and 
tribal Arts, the literature in so many languages and 
dialects and over and above all—the land and the 
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people. Yet we hope to have made a beginning. And 
we promise to make the forthcoming issues of Indian 
Horizons alive to all these and much more. 

Lastly, a word of thanks for Kajal Das who 
helped me in the editorial work and G Subramanian 
who prepared the press copy besides taking care of 
correspondence and other miscellaneous jobs. 



(0 P Kejariwal) 



THE APSARA AND THE YAKSHI 


OCTAVIO PAZ 


In Hindu mythology, apsaras and 
yakshis are female creatures like our dryads 
and hamadryads, if^saras—^“Moving in the 
water”—are the “daughters of pleasure,” 
according to the Ramayana, and part of the 
“common treasure of the gods.” Yakshis, more 
terrestrial and associated with the worship of 
trees, are lascivious,' they hequently figure in 
Buddhist sculpture. 

A lthough I have written more than I 
originally intended, I have touched on only 
a few historical and political matters. These are 
questions that concern us all, and couldn’t be avoided. 
But I would have preferred to write about what I love 
and feel: India did not enter me through my min d but 
through my senses. I have spoken 'of ifiy arrival in 
Bombay, one morning forty years ago: I can still 
breathe that humid air, see and hear the crowds in the 
streets, remember the briUiant colours of the saris, the 
miumur of voices, my dazzlement before the Trimurti 
in Elephanta. '! have also mentioned in passing the food; 
from it I gained, early on, a small insight that taught 
me more about India than a monograph: I realized that 
its secret is not a mixture of flavours, but rather a 
graduation of opposites that are simultaneously 
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pronounced and subtle. Not a succession, as in the 
West, but a conjunction. It is a logic that rules nearly 
all Indian creations. 

Music was another initiation, more extensive £Uid 
more noble; I confess that in that art, as in so many 
other things, I continue to be a novice. I say this with 
a certain sadness, considering that it has been my 
constant companion for years. I listened to it in 
concert on memorable nights in the gardens of Delhi, 
mingled with the rustle of the wind in the leaves; 
other times I heard it slipping into my room like a 
sinuous river, sometimes dark and sometimes sparkling. 
Ragas are soliloquies and meditations, passionate 
melodies that draw circles and triangles in a mental 
space, a geometry of sounds that can turn a room into 
a fountain, a spring, a pool. What I learned from 
music—^besides the pleasure of walking through those 
galleries of echoes and gardens of transparent trees, 
where sounds think and thoughts dance—was some¬ 
thing that I also found in Indian poetry and thought: 
the tension between wholeness and emptiness, the 
continual coming and going between the two. 

Sculpture was my first revelation and remains 
the most enduring. Not only the works from the bi gb 
periods, such as those on Elephanta, but also the 
small wonders that are the popular works, made of 
clay, metal, or wood, sonorous as birds, fantastic forms 
bom from the hands of anonymous craftsmen. Tndian 
sculpture is naturalistic, like that of Greece or Rome, 
and is the aesthetic opposite of the sculpture of 
ancient Mexico, that lover of terrible abstractions. 
But in their folk arts the Indian and Mexican 
sensibilities converge: fantasy, hiunour, bright colours. 
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bizarre shapes. The world of an ordinary sacredness 
and of a daily poetry. The love of objects that fimction 
as talismans, utensils, or toys is central to the Indian 
sensibOily. Essential, too, is an affinity for nomenclatures, 
munbers, categories, and lists, whether of shapes, tastes 
or sensations, philosophical ideas or grammatical figures. 
Logic, grammar, aesthetics, and erotics are alike in this 
predilection for catalogues and classifications. The 
treatises on the erotic are dictionaries of positions, 
caresses, and sensations. 

At the s£ime time, there is a passion for unity. It 
is not by chance that India discovered the zero; nor 
that it was seen simultaneously as a mathematical 
concept and a metaphysical reality.* For Shankara, 
one is the limit of the thinkable; for Nagaijuna, 
emptiness is. Between the one and the zero—^incessant 
combat and instantaneous embrace—^the history of 
Indiein thought unfolds. The great questions about the 
reality of the world—^What is it? How is it?—also 
encompass the question of origin : What was there at 
the beginning? Was there a beginning? In one of the 
most beautiful hymns of the Rig Veda, sometimes 
called the “Hymn of Creation,” the poet tries to 
imagine how it was at the beginning and asks: 

Then even nothingness was not, nor existence. 

There was no air then, nor the heavens beyond it. 

What covered it? Where was it? In whose keeping? 

Was there thep cosmic water, in depths unfiithomed? 


* Pre-Columbian Mexico also discovered the zero, but with different consequences: 
it figured only in numeration, not in religious philosophy. 
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Then there was neither death nor immortality, 
Nor was there then the torch of night and day. 

The One breathed windlessly and self-sustaining. 
There was that One then, emd there was no other.* 

In the stanza that follows, desire descends, is 
implanted like a seed in the One, awakes, and the world 
is bom. But the question of the first two stanzas—What 
happened before '?—^is not answered. (Nor does modem 
physics know the answer). An initial and disturbing 
confession of ignorance; this primordial state is a before 
before the others. Nevertheless, anticipating Plotinus, 
the hymn implies that the One was before being and 
nonbeing, before duality. And the poet comments; “The 
sages who have searched their hearts with wisdom/ 
know that which is, is kin to that which is not.” All 
that can be said about being and nonbeing are in 
those enigmatic and sublime lines. 

Idealist monism erects its grand constructions of 
thought through negations and erasiures. The Absolute, 
the principle in whose matrix all contradictions dissolve 
(Brahma), is “neither this nor this nor this.” No predicate 
confirms it, all are merely limitations. It is the way in 
which the great temples at Ellora, Ajanta, Karh, and 
other sites were built, carved out of moimtains. A double 
and grandiose design; to sculpt mountains, to construct 
edifices of reasoning, based on a reflection of the abyss. 
There is an absolute correspondence of Hindu thought, 
its architecture, and its sculpture. 

Buddhism has been no less bold. Its dialectics 
are a dizzying succession of ideas, one after the other 

* Translation by A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, Macmillan, 

New York, 1954. 
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destroyed by the knife of a logic that always quickly 
confronts us with the zero:Shunyata, the indescribable 
unreal reahty of emptiness. All these speculations have 
an equivalent—^more exactly, a corporeal translation—in 
sculputre and painting. I have never seen presences 
more richly terrestrial than the figures of the donors 
(dampati) on the facade of the Buddhist sanctuary at 
Karli. They are earth and water, the most ancient 
things and the newest, changed into the bodies of men 
and women. Terrestrial and celestial elements not in 
moments of anger or joy—both of which are dangerous 
for mortals—^but in an instant of peaceful sensuahty. 
An instant as long as a century. Seeing these, naked 
couples, sensual without cruelty, I understood the 
meaning of the word “benevolence.” Those giant smiles 
are the incarnations of the syaUable Yes, an enormous 
and carnal acceptance of life. A Yes as huge as the 
waves and the mountains. And yet, a great paradox, 
these sculptures gu£u:d a temple to emptiness, an altar 
to zero, a sanctuary of the No. 

In Vidyakara’s classic anthology of Sanskrit 
Poetry,* the great majority of the poems are erotic. 
It is not strange that the compiler of these texts was 
a Buddhist monk. In Buddhist sanctuaries, as well as 
in those of the Jains and Hindus, erotic figures 
abound. Some temples, such as those in Khajuraho 
and Konark, may be seen as manuals of sexual 
positions, sculpted Kama Sutras. The union of rehgion 


* The Subhasitaratnakosa, compiled by Vidyakara, edited by D.D. Kosambi and V. V. 
Gokhala, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol.42, Cambridge MA, 1957. In English; An 
Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, translated by Daniel H.H. Ingalls, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol.44, Cambridge, MA,1965. 
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and eroticism, though less explicit and intense than 
in India, is also a feature of hispanic hterature in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: the most fervid 
and severe faith is combined with an exalted 
sensuahty. In the ardent eroticism of the poetry of St. 
John of the Cross or the prose of St. Teresa, it is often 
difficult to distinguish between spiritual experience 
and physical sensation. Lope de Vega and Gongora, 
among others, were priests, and Juana Ines de la Cruz 
was a nun. In Vidyakara’s anthology there are various 
poems attributed to a Dharmakirti. Reading this 
name, I rubbed my eyes: was it possible that the 
author of these erotic poems was also the severe 
Buddhist logician? Professor Ingalls dispelled my 
doubt: the passionate, sensuous, and ironic poet and 
the closely reasoning and sharp-minded philosopher 
are almost certainly one and the same. 

I cite the case of Dharmakirti because he seems 
to me one example, among many, of this disconcerting 
union of thinking and sensuality, abstraction and 
delight in the senses. The philosopher Dharmakirti 
reduces all rationalizations to absurdity; the poet 
Dharmakriti, facing the body of a woman, does the 
same to his own dialectic. Dharmakirti lived at the 
end of the seventh century. He was born in Trimalaya, 
in the south of India, and probably studied at the 
famous monastery of Nalanda. He left seven treatises 
on logic, various commnetaries on the Sutras, and a 
handful of erotic poems. Dharmakirti denied the 
authority of the Buddhist scriptures (but not the 
words of the Buddha) and argued that we indeed 
perceive reality, but our perception is momentary and 
ineffable, with the rest of its perceptions the mind 
constructs phantasmagoric entities that we call past 
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and future, you and I. In one of his poems, he uses 
the example of a young woman’s body to prove the 
truth of Buddhist doctrine: 

PROOF 

Her skin, saffron toasted in the sun, 

eyes darting like a gazelle. 

—^That god who made her, how could he 

have let her go? Was he blind? 

—^This wonder is not the result of blindness: 

she is a woman, and a sinuous vine. 

The Budha’s doctrine thus is proved: 

nothing in this world was created. 

This poem by Dharmakirti could have been 
included in the Palatine Anthology; it has the economy 
and perfection of an epigram by Meleagros or 
Philodemus. It is simultaneously sensual, intellectual, 
and ironic: it exchanges a wink of intelhgence with the 
reader. Although only a few poems of Dharmakirti 
survive, it is not difficxilt to discern in them a tempera¬ 
ment that is both passionate and epigrammatic, in 
which there is a dialogue between the senses and the 
intelligence, a love for life and a disenchantment, as in 
this lapidary couplet: 

See this white-haired pillar of victory. 

I’ve won. Your arrows. Love, can’t touch me. 

Two lines by an anonymous poet display the same 
laconic perfection, created from precision and elegance: 
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Admire the art of the archer: 

He never touches the body and breaks the heart. 

The metaphor is as old as erotic poetry itself: 
glances are arrows that, although invisible, pierce 
bodies and souls. Dante and Cavalcanti used and 
abused the trope, as did Anacreon, Meleagros, and 
Ovid. The universality of the metaphor corroborates 
the universality of the sentiment. 

Memy of the surviving classical Sanskrit poems 
have a strange but undeniable similarity to Alexandrine 
poetry and its Romem successors, like Catullus. And also 
to hellenistic sculpture: curves and muscles, full hips and 
firm breasts, broad mascuhne shoulders, women’s tbighe 
and arms fit for wrapping around another body: vines 
and tendrils twining around a column or a virile torso. 
Bodies made for the hvely exercises of love, a poetry that 
is quite modem in its uninhibited praise of physical 
pleasure. 

The other side of the coin: it is a mannered poetry, 
and one that is finally wearying like a month of 
banquets. What it lacks, I would dare to say, is silence 
and reticence. The greatest Sanskrit poetry, like the 
Greek and Latin, has eloquence, nobihty, a sensuahty 
of forms, violent and sublime passions. In sum, the 
plenitude of a great art. But—also like Greek and 
Latin ^it doesn t know how to remain silent. It never 
knew the secret of the Chinese and Japanese: 
insinuation, oblique allusion. Its great merit is its 
corporeal and spiritual beauty, both of which are 
understood as the harmony of the parts of the whole. 
This said, I confess that my reservations are useless: 
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to read these poems is to experience clarity. Their 
language is complex but never confusing; their ideas 
are limited but bright and sharply delineated; their 
forms are harmonious and rich. It is a poetry that 
ignores that which is beyond the eyes and the-reason, 
all those infinites and transfinites that surround us, 
and that have been discovered by modern man. Yet 
it reminds us that to see is to think, and in so doing 
it reconciles the two greatest human faculties, seeing 
and understanding. 

Classical Sanskrit poetry is little known in the 
West, where the translators and scholars have tended 
to concentrate on India’s great religious and philoso¬ 
phical texts, on the epic poems (the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana), and on the mother load of stories and 
fables. The poetry has been treated with a certain 
indifference, exactly the opposite of what has occurred 
in the West with classical Chinese and Japanese. And 
yet this poetry, which was written between the fourth 
and twelfth centuries, is contemporary with the height 
of ancient Indian civilization, and the temples, 
sculptures, and paintings that are universally 
admired. Although at the beginning of the last 
century, Goethe and the Romantic poets, particularly 
Friedrich von Schlegel, discovered Elalidasa and other 
poets, their enthusiasm led nowhere; it was the 
philosophy and religion that had a profound influence 
on the West. It is hardly necessary to cite the 
examples of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Emerson, 
Whitman, and even MaUarme. The neglect of Sanskrit 
poetry is almost inexpUcable, and certainly imjust. 

Classical Sanskrit, according to Louis Renou, is 
“a simple and precise instrument, both in its 
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morphology and in its syntax.” After its grammar was 
regulated by Panini in the fifth century, the language 
experienced notable changes over the centuries, “not 
in its gTEimmar but in its style, particularly in poetry: 
the order of the clauses became arbitrary (as in the 
poetry of Gongora and his circle), the phrases grew 
longer... the repertoire of metaphors and comparisons 
became richer, apd wordplays and double entendres 
proliferated.” The classical poetry, which was both 
subtle and complex, was written for a small group of 
courtiers. Brahmans, and military men, that is, for a 
refined aristocracy enchanted by intellectual specula¬ 
tion and the pleasiues of the senses, particularly erotic 
pleasures. Classical Sanskrit was a language spoken 
by a cultivated minority, alongside the popular dialects 
and languages (Prakrit). An expression of and vehicle 
for this linguistic reality, the poetry of ancient TnHia 
contained the same virtues and limitations: an 
enormous richness of vocabulary, a complex syntax, 
the ability and flexibility to combine various words and 
ideas into a single world—much like German but with 
greater amplitude and complexity. 

Indian literature is divided into three genres: 
pl^ys, Atohokovyci, the long poem, usually on a 
historical or mythological theme; and Kavya, the short 
poem. The great writer of Mahakavya is who 

so impressed Goethe, who read him in a German 
translation of the English translation by the Orientalist 
William Jones. I have read excellent translations of 
Kalidasa in English by Barbara Stoler Miller and in 
French by Bernadette Tubine. Of course, Kalidasa is 
not an isolated case, but it would be tedious to list all 
the other poets who, for more than eight centuries, 
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wrote what is generally known as “religious epic.” The 
expression makes one think of the epic poems of Tasso 
and Ariosto. Yet, in both their length and their 
mythological concerns, these poems seem to me closer 
to the Spanish fabulas of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, such as Gongora’s Polyphemus 
and Villamediana’s Phaeton. As for the plays: the 
central figiire once again is Kalidasa, author of a major 
work, Shakuntala. Indian theater also included 
comedies, some of them quite entertaining, such as 
The Little Clay Cart, which I believe inspired one of 
Nerval’s attempts at playwriting, and which later was 
adapted for the modern stage by Claude Roy. A play 
by the poet Vishakhadatta, The Seal on Rakshasa’s 
Ring, turned into a tale and collected by Richard 
Burton, became the basis for a story by Hawthorne, 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter,” which I myself later adapted 
into a play.* 

The third genre, the short poem, is both abundant 
and varied. Its subjects are those of hfe itself; the gods, 
morahty, natme, youth, wealth, old age, poverty, death, 
and, above all, love and erotic games. The entire 
human comedy. The length of each poem varies 
between two and six lines; there are many quatrains. 
Like the Greek and Latin, Sanskrit poetry is 
quantitative (a combination of long and short syllables) 
and only rarely employs rhyme; it is, however, rich in 
edliteration, paranomisa, plays of words euid meemings. 
The figures of speech {alamkara) are numerous and 
have been studied by the critics with great subtlety 


* Rappacinni i Daughter, translated by Sebastian Doggart, Marsilio, 
New York, 1996. 
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and in minuscule detail. In the treatises on poetry 
there is ein aesthetic category that is difficult to define 
in a Western language: rasa. The word means “flavour.” 
Ingalls wisely prefers to translate it as “mood”. In 
Spanish, it would be closer to gusto, taste; “the 
sensibility for the appreciation of beautiful things, and 
the criteria for distinguishing them” (Maria Moliner, 
Dictionary of Spanish Usage). The French— 
particularly the prose writers of the eighteenth 
century, and certain poets of the nineteenth, such as 
Baudelaire—have written with great taste on the 
subject of taste. 

A revealing coincidence: neither the poets of 
ancient India nor the French writers of the second half 
of the eighteenth century—I am thinking, above all, 
of the libertine novelists—^used vulgar words, they 

almost always avoided exphcit mention of the genitals. 
The exceptions in France were Restif de la Bretonne 
and Sade; although Sade, along with his periods of 
shocking lang;uage (which was, however, almost never 
colloquial), has others that are entirely historical or 
philosophical. One of the most celebrated eighteenth- 
century libertine novels is entitled precisely Therese 
philosophe. In Laclos, eroticism is mental, and the 
author portrays not what the characters are feeling, 
but what they are thinking while feeling or while 
watching the feelings of the victim-couple. In the small 
masterpiece by Vivant Denon, Pas de lendemain, the 
classical clarity of the language makes the erotic 
relation even more ambiguous. Something similar 
occurs in many classical Sanskrit poems. In neither 
case is the reticence of the authors due to morality. 
It is aesthetic, a question of taste: exactly the opposite 
of what occurred in modern literature. 
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Another quality that distinguishes Indian 
criticism: the idea of suggestion. One need not say it aU: 
the poetry is in that which is not said. In this, the poets 
of classical India resemble the European symbohsts or 
the Chinese or Japanese poets. But the resemblance to 
these last is superficial: the spirit of Sanskrit poetry, hke 
that of Greek or Latin, is exphcit and emphatic. The 
great charm of Chinese and Japanese poetry consists in 
its admirable reticence, something that is quite difficult 
to achieve in an Indo-European language. A third 
characteristic: impersonahty. It is a trait shared by all 
the classical poetries, including the European, and also 
by Baroque poetry. For the classical poet, poetry is art, 
not confession. The author does not express his own 
sentiments but rather those of the personae of his poems: 
the lover, the abandoned woman, the hero. There is 
nothing less Romantic than kavya poetry: the 
originality of the poet is not in the expression of his 
feelings and thoughts, but in the perfection and novelty 
of his tropes and images. There are exceptions, of course, 
such as Bhartrihari, where the voice of the poet filters 
through the sieve of the language. And in the ironical 
and sensual Dharmakirti, the severe philosopher, there 
are sudden flashes of a personal intimacy that crack the 
conventions of the genre. Isolated infractions: the 
general rule is impersonality. It is worth clarifying 
that impersonality is not inauthenticity. True art 
simultaneously transcends mere artifice and 
subjective elaboration. Objective as nature itself, it 
introduces an element that does not appear in the 
natural processes, one that is entirely human: 
sympathy, compassion, irony. 

Although much has been lost—due to the heat, the 
monsoons, insects, wars, invasions, and the lethargy of 
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Hindu civilization since the thirteenth centxuy—^many 
poems have survived. There are collections of short 
poems, called “centimes,” consisting of a hundred or 
more compositions on a single theme. These centuries 
are sometimes the work of a single poet; others, such 
as in the cases of Amaru and Bhartriheiri, are merely 
attributions; many are written by a combination of 
authors. Amuru’s century is largely erotic, and is 
highly esteemed. The three centuries of Bhartihari— 
superbly translated into EngUsh by Barbara Stoler 
Miller—are equally famous, though not all the poems 
were written by the poet himself. The first century is 
devoted to a contemporary topic—^the intellectual and 
the prince—^but the poet tells us nothing original or 
new. The second, which is far superior, is on love; and 
the third, on religious life. 

Lastly, the anthologies. The most fiimous is that 
of the Buddhist monk Vidyakara, a Bengali who hved 
at the end of the eleventh century. According to the 
scholar D D Kosambi, who discovered the anthology 
in an ancient library in Kathmandu, Vidyakara was 
an important dignitary in the Buddhist monastery of 
Jagaddala, which today is a heap of stones. We know 
nearly nothing about his life, but his anthology 
reveals a precise literary taste and an open and 
tolerant spirit. Although, as Ingalls points out, 
Vidyakara showed a preference for the poets of bi.g own 
era (700 1050) and region, in his anthology there are 
not only poems dedicated to the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas but also to the Brahmanic godsr Shiva, 
Vishnu, Parvati, and others. Erotic poems, dealing with 
a love that is inseparable fiom the body and its encounter 
with other bodies, form the major part of the book. I should 
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emphasize that what is most characteristic of Vid}rakara’s 
anthology—and of kavya poetry in general—is the 
entirely profane nature of the majority of the poems. The 
veneration of the gods did not act as a censor. Nor is this 
a case of rehgious or mystical eroticism, as in the poems 
of St. John of the Cross or the Indian poems that sing of 
the love of Krishna for the cowgirl Radha. Moreover, 
eroticism is not the only topic: there are also poems on 
natiire and its phenomena, the joys and pains of daily life, 
and death. 

Vidyakara’s Treasury is composed of 1,728 poems, 
fewer than those in the Palatine Anthology. The 
similarity between the two anthologies is extraordinary: 
brevity and concision, irony and sensuality, the 
multiplicity of themes and the attention to the 
characteristic detail, the presence of death and the 
humour or fear it provokes in us, familiar ity and artifice, 
the endless repetitions and the sudden surprises. Each 
poem is an exquisite miniatiu'e, sharply drawn, amply 
modelled, a verbal cameo. A poetry that stays in the 
memory, that maikes us both laugh and reflect. 

The classical Sanskrit short poem, hke the Greek 
or Latin, is an epigram. The word, despite what our 
dictionaries now say, does not refer merely to poems 
that are brief, satirical, or witty. The meaning is far 
wider: a composition that expresses in a few lines the 
drama of being human, its sensations, sentiments, and 
ideas. For that reason, these poems, though written 
more than a thousand years ago, are modern. Theirs 
is a modernity without dates. Civilizations are born, 
flourish, and disappear; one philosophy succeeds 
another; the railroad replaces the horse and carriage, 
and the airplane the railroad; the bow becomes a rifle 
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which becomes a bomb...but people remain the same. 
Passions and sentiments hardly change. Although an 
Athenian from the fifth century b.c. or a Chinese from 
the ninth century would be amazed by telephones and 
televisions, he would understand perfectly the 
jealousy of Swann, Dmitri Karmazov’s weakness to 
tempations, or the ecstasies of Constance and the 
gamekeeper Mellors. Human nature is universal, and 
it endings through all cultures and epochs. This is the 
secret of the perenniality of certain poems and books. 

Although one of the major themes of Sanskrit 
poetry is physical pleasure, the attraction between 
men and women, the poems are often more ingenious 
than passionate. A quatrain by the poet Bhavakadevi 
is a good example. The poet uses a political and 
military image to praise a woman’s breasts: 

Her breasts are two brother Icin gs, equal in nobility, 
looking out fiiom the same heights, side by side, 
sovere^^ns of the vast provinces they have won 
in fiontier battles, with a defiant hardness. 

The union of the erotic and the martial—“fields 
of feathers for the battles of love,” says Gongora—is 
as ancient as poetry itself. Apollinaire would have 
laughed at Bhavakadevi’s image, though he himself 
compared breasts to howitzer shells: 

Two flares 

Rose explosion 

Like two unbound breasts 

Insolently raising their nipples 
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The Hindu propensity for classifications, 
catalogues, and taxonomies also appears in Sanskrit 
poetry. Every part of the female body could be 
described by conventional images and expressions, 
and their tireless repetition forced the poets, who wrote 
for a small cognoscenti, to invent more and more 
comphcated wordplays and witticisms. To take, almost 
at random, some examples of these metaphors and 
similes; the face of the female lover is the moon and 
its various changes; her breath, a spring breeze; her 
eyes, two fish; her neck, a tower, a column, a stalk; her 
eyebrows, two bows, two snakes; her way of walking 
may be like an elephant or a gentle wind in the leaves; 
her breasts, overflowing water jugs or two bills barely 
separated by a narrow path; her waist like a wasp, a 
young tree or a gazelle; her buttocks, two powerful 
spheres capable of sustaining the body of the universe; 
her pubis, a dark forested hill....Many of these images 
also appear in Western poetry, although not with the 
same obsessive insistence. Others are barely 
mentioned by our poets. Speaking of the manner in 
which an adolescent is transformed into a woman, 
Ingalls writes: “The waist grows thin...and the three 
folds appear upon it (one of the signs of feminine 
beauty). The loins and buttocks grow heavier, and the 
romavali appears.” Ingalls explains: “The romavali is 
the vertical line of body-hair growing for a few inches 
above the navel. Being noticeable only on a woman 

of light complexion and very black hair, it was taken 

* 

as a sign of beauty.” It was also a sign of the sexual 
maturation of a woman: 
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From the navel, barely a line, 
the romavali rises and glows, 
the pole of the banner love has 
planted in its new citadel. 

—LADAHACANDRA 

A few pages later—^but how many centuries do 
those few pages represent?—an anonymous poet 
responds: 

A firm stem, the romavali supports 
two lotuses opening: her compact breasts. 

House of two bees: her dark nipples. 

These flowers tell of the treasure 
hidden under her pubic mound. 

The beauty of certain of the classical poems makes 
me think of Renaissance poets like Tasso: the triumph 
of a poetry of perfect features made of melodious lines, 
turning into sculpture and movement. The same love 
of ample forms, although the resemblance does not 
obscure profound spiritual differences. For example, a 
sentiment that is fi:equent in the poetry of Tasso and 
his contemporaries does not appear in Sanskrit poetry: 
melancholy. La chair est triste ... In Indian poetry, on 
the other hand, there is a feeling that is rare in ours: 
luxuriousness, that moment in which the body, 
without losing its composure, seems to waver, 
enveloped by extreme pleasure, and falls into a 
delicious swoon. The poem becomes a naked body 
adorned with jewels, lying conquered. Luxuriousness 
is an effluvium that gbws and vanishes. It is also an 
agent of metamorphosis: the male body, weakened by 
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an excess of pleasure, twists into that of a woman; in 
trirn, the female body, goaded by desire, leaps on top 
like a tiger. The transposition adds ambiguity to the 
erotic battle; Krishna seems at times like a maiden, 
and the graceful Parvati, in a flash of the eyes, turns 
into the terrifying Durga. In a famous collection of 
poems attributed to Bilhana (eleventh century?) one 
can read these lines: 

Even now, 

I remember my love’s face: 
golden earrings 
grazing her cheeks 
as she strove 
to take the man’s role, 
beads of sweat strewn thick 
like pearls 
from the toil 

of her rhythmic swinging.* 

The inversion of positions in lovemaking is a 
constant theme. To avoid monotony, the poets resort to 
suggestion, saying it without saying it, as in this poem 
where the sovmds and silences of jewellery hold a 
passionate dialogue; 

When the ankle bracelet is still, 
earrings and necklaces jangle, 
when the man grows tired, 
his determined lover relieves him. 

The ambiguities of the erotic games that Kahdasa, 
Amaru, and other poets describe are not perversions, 

* Translation by Barbara Stoler Miller, from The Hermit and the Love-Thief, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1978. 
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in the Freudian sense: pregenital games. And, unlike 
the Greco-Roman classics, homosexuality hardly ever 
appears in the Indian poetic tradition. Nor is there the 
notion of sin or the consciousness of the transgression 
of norms. This is the great difference from Western 
eroticism, which since the end of the eighteenth 
centvuy has been largely concerned with infraction 
and violence. Bataille emphasizes that eroticism is 
essentially transgression: Hindu erotic art proves him 
wrong. It is not a legal code but a fan: unfolding, 
refolding, unfolding again, displasdng the whole range 
of pleasures. An art and a poetry that have never 
known sadism. (Scratches, however, have an 
emblematic function in the Indian erotic: the Kama 
Sutra enumerates the various physical signs of sexual 
play—^nail marks and tooth marks—and scrupulously 
codifies them). To understand the difference between 
modern Western literature and that of Hindu India, 
one need only compare any text by Bataille with this 
poem by Kishitisa, so notable for its verbal and 
sensuEd refinement: 

When will I see again her strong full thighs. 

Defensively closed, one against the other, 

then opening, obedient to desire, 

and as the silks shpped off, suddenly revealing, 

like a wax seal on a secret treasure, 

the marks, still moist, of my nails. 


One of the tirelessly repeated motifs of the 
Palatine Anthology is that of the flickering lamp that 
illuminates the lovers’ bedroom. The same motif 
appears in Sanskrit poetry. I particularly like this 
ingenious variation that combines the rehgious notion 
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of nirvana, which is extinction, with the quenching of 
the bright and blushing light; 

The lamp of love had almost reached nirvana 
but it wanted to see what those two would do 
when they were doirg it; curious, it stretched its neck 
and, seeing what it saw, let out a puff of smoke. 

A poetry of visual images with a sense of humour, 
as - in this combination of sensual intensity and 
confusion that one woman confides to another; 

At the side of the bed 
the knot came undone by itself, 
and barely held by the sash 
the robe slipped to my waist. 

My fiiend, it’s all I know: I was in his arms 
and I can’t remember who was who 
or what we did or how. 


—VIKATANITAMBA 

In other poems, there is a delicate understanding 
of the contradictory impulses of adolescents, as in this 
remarkable quatrain by Kalidasa: 

Desire pushes her toward the encounter, 
mistrust hoWs her back; 
a silken banner, fluttering, hmp, 
furling and unfurling in the wind. 
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Another frequent motif is the description, in a 
few quick strokes, of the moment in which a young girl 
discovers that she is a woman. A girl bathing in a 
river or a lake is a universal theme. Here it takes on 
the intensity and clarity of a true apparition: 

She shakes her hair 

and in the chaos of her curls 

bright drops shine. 

She crosses her arms and studies 
the growing freshness of her breasts. 

A cloth clings, translucid, to her thighs. 

Bending slightly, with a quick glance 
toward the bank, she comes out of the water. 

—BHOJYA-DEVA 

Alongside the astonishment at the physical 

beauty of a young girl, the cunningness of this erotic 
invitation: 

Traveller, hurry your steps, be on your way: 
the woods are full of wild animals, 
snakes, elephants, tigers, and boars, 

the suns going down and you’re so young to be 
going alone. 

I can’t let you stay, 

for I’m a young girl and no one’s home. 


To this oblique invitation, the poet Rudrata 
responds with one that is more open: 
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Here’s where my aged mother sleeps, 
and here my &ther, older than the oldest of the old, 
here, hke a rock, the slave girl sleeps, 
and here I sleep, and I don’t know for what sin 
I deserve the absence, these days, of my husband... 
said the young wife to the traveller. 


Besides the games of passion and the sexual 
comedies, there are also the small events of ordinary 
life. These poems surprise us by their resemblance to 
certain situations in our own lives. One example is 
this peasant woman’s half-burlesque and half- 
vindictive elegy on domestic labours: 

When it comes to mending worn-out clothes 
I have no rival in this world. 

And I’m a master at the art 
of making rich food with meager spices. 

I am a wife. 


—VIRA 


The fate of a school teacher is no less unfortunate 
than that of a poor man’s wife. This poem could be the 
confession, between bitterness and disdain, of a 
professor today in some distant provincial university: 

I wear no bracelets 
golden as the autumn moon; 

I’ve never known the taste of the lips 
of a timid and tender young girl; 
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I have never won, by sword or pen, 
fame in the halls of time: 

I wasted my life in broken-down colleges, 
teaching insolent, malicious boys. 

A markedly physical and realistic, even 
materialistic, poetry—^the irony of the blushing lamp 
whose flicker is inextricable from a sacred concept likp 
nirvana—^becomes, at certain moments, a sober 
pessimism. A terrifying reahsm: true hberation, the 
ideal of Hindu civUization, is found only in death: 

He crossed the rivers of desire 
and now, immune to pain and joy, 
cleansed, in the end, of impure thoughts, 
reaches happiness with closed eyes. 

—^Who and where? 

— Can’t you see him? 
That old flabby corpse in its shroud. 

The feeling for nature is quite alive in Indian 
poetry. A fountain of marvels and wonders, the 

natural world can also be the occasion for a gnomic 
poetry: 


It neither thunders nor hails, 
shoots no lightning bolts, 
nor unleashes great winds: 
this huge cloud simply rains. 

The natural world hves in continual struggle. In the 
jungles, mountains, and deserts swarm ferocious ammala 
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such as snakes and tigers, and supernatural creatures 
that are no less terrible: ogres, giants, monsters. Yet, there 
are also trees, the emblems of a quiet and kind strength: 

Under the pitiless sun 
it gives its shade to others, 
and for others are its fruit. 

A good man is like a tree. 

Although the poets of ancient India knew neither 
publishing houses nor publicity nor best-sellers, they 
were not unaware of literary battles—or of irony: 

Kalidasa and the other poets? 

Well, we’re poets too. 

The galaxy and the atom 
both are matter: both exist. 

—KRISHNABHATTA 

Fame has always been equivocal, and poets 
have always simultaneously sought and disdained it: 

“Who are you?” 

“Fame.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“I wander.” 

“And your friends. 

Eloquence, Wealth, and Beauty?” 
“Eloquence lives in Brahma’s mouth. 
Beauty shines in the globe of the moon. 
Only I am left with no home in this world.” 


CHITTAPA 
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A poem in praise of the poem that says without 
saying, the suggestion that both hides and reveals: 

Beauty is not 

in what the words say 

but in that which they say without saying it: 

not naked, but through a veil, 

breasts become desirable. 


—VALLANA 


And the confidence in—the hope of—the 
appearance of future reader, that twin soul who will 
save us from the injustices of the present, is a 
sentiment that runs through all poets and writers, 
both Eastern and Western: 


Armed with their rules and precepts, 
many condemn my verses. 

I don’t write for them. 

But for that soul, twin to mine. 

Who will be born tomorrow. 

Time is long and the world wide. 

—BHAVABHUTI 

As one can see from these few examples, the 
poets of ancient India, despite the centuries and the 
differences in language, custom, and belief, are in 
many ways our contemporaries. A young poet at the 

end of the twentieth century could have written this 
poem by Dharmakirti: 
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No one behind, no one ahead. 

The path the ancients cleared has closed. 
And the other path, everyone’s path, 
easy and wide, goes nowhere. 

I am alone and find my way. 

Indian poetry is erotic, satirical, philosophical, and 
ultimately poetic, a criticism of poetry: a song and a 
meditation on song. Like all the poetic traditions of aU 
languages, Sanskrit poetry has its weak points: 
formahsm, a love for useless comphcations, repetitive¬ 
ness, and a tendency toward softness. This last has 
always been seen in the West, whether morally or 
aesthetically, as a vice. The ancient rhetoricians 
weirned the poets and orators against a style that was 
too elaborate and ornamental, which they called 
“Asiatic.” The criticism seems just, at least if one 
thinks of certain texts such as the Gita-Govinda, the 
famous poem by Jayadeva (thirteenth century). I have 
read it various times, in different French and English 
translations; the result invariably has been, after 
initial dazzlement, fatigue and boredom. It is not only 
the flaccidity but also the excessive aesthetic 
formalism: a love poem (the adulterous and sacred 
love of Krishna and Radha) ruled by an art of strict 
prescriptions. Passion turned into ballet. I reahze that 
my severity is based not on the perfection of the 
poem, which is undeniable, but on the genre to which 
it belongs. It seems to me more remote than the 
pastoral novels of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. (Cervantes made fun of them, but he wrote 
one.) The Gita-Govinda is a lyric and dramatic poem 
that tells an erotic and religious tale through a series 
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of recitatives, each followed by a song of varying 
stanzas. The song have different melodies (ragas). A 
union of music and Isnrical and dramatic poetry. It is 
not strange that the poem—and its numerous 
imitations—^has in turn inspired a pictorial genre: the 
miniatures that illustrate the love of the god and the 
cowgirl. 

The structure of the poem is extraordinarily 
complex, not only because of the relation between 
music and word, but also because of the variety of 
meters employed by'Jayadeva, and his frequent use 
of alhteration, rh 3 Tne, and metaphor. According to the 
scholars, there is more than an echo of Kalidasa in 
Jayadeva. At the same time, a folk element appears 
in the Gita-Govinda, one new to classical poetry, 
which previously had been written only for a minority; 
this accounts for the poem’s extraordinary popularity 
and countless imitations. In its formal perfection, the 
genre recalls the Italian madrigal and the poems of 
Tasso set to music by Monteverdi. But the madrigal 
is short and strictly lyrical, whereas Jayadeva’s long 
poem is more related to theatre and narrative. It is a 
kind of lyric drama. In the interesting study that 
accompanies her excellent translation of the text, 
Barbara Stoler Miller says that the songs, with their 
complex rhythmical structures, "'create a sensuous 
surface of verbal ornamentation that suggests 
comparison with the sculptured surfaces of the 
temples of Bhubaneshwar or Khajuraho.”* The 
observation is correct: Sanskrit poetry, which is both 


* Love song of the Dark Lord: Jayadevai Gitagovinda, edited and translated 
by Barbara Stoler Miller, Columbia University Press, New York 1977 
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emotional and palpable, evokes the plasticity of 
sculpture. Like bodies, like the forms on sculptures 
and reliefs, the words see and touch. 

Jayadeva’s is the last great poem in the Sanskrit 
tradition. At the same time, it is the beginning of 
another tradition in the vernacular languages. At the 
end of the fourteenth century, in the north of India and 
in Bengal, there arose various poets who also sang the 
love of the god for the cowgirl, uniting religious 
devotion with a no less intense sensuality, and 
accompanied by music and paintings or prints. Among 
these poets, all of them more spontaneous and direct 
than Jayadeva, there are some of great merit, such as 
Vidyapati, Chandi Das, the poet-princess Mira Bai, and 
Sur Das. One can admire Jayadeva, but these poets 
accomplish what he could not: they enchant and move 
us. The successors of Jayadeva, according to W.G. 
Archer, did not follow him blindly. Their subject was 
not only the separation of Krishna and Radha but the 
whole history of their love. Moreover, they “roved freely 
over the many phases of their lovemaking, subjecting 
every incident to delighted analysis.”* 

It is not difficult to understand the delight the 
poets took in analyzing these episodes, nor that of the 
audience upon hearing them: in this love there is a 
passionate and subversive element. Radha is married 
and of humble birth (she guards the cattle of her 
village); Krishna is a prince and a god. A subversion 
of the social order, and a leaping of the distance that 


* W.G. Archer, The Loves of Krishna in Indian Painting and Poetry^ Grove Press, 
New York, 1958. 
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separates human beings from gods. Many of the 
episodes provoke laughter from the audience, as when 
Krishna, tr>dng to slip into Radha’s house, disguises 
himself as a flower seller or a doctor. Others are more 
ambiguous: there is a scene where Krishna is dressed 
in Radha’s clothes, and she in the clothes of her 
divine lover. In another episode, Krishna surprises 
Radha bathing in the river. An unforgettable vision 
of the waking of desire: that moment when Radha 
discovers with panic and joy that, under the cloth of 
her shirt, her nipples are erect. A double surprise: 
Krishna surprising the bathing Radha, who is surprised 
discovering her own body. □ 


/Reprinted from In Light of India by Octavio Paz published by Rupa & Co., 
7/! 6, Makhanlal Street, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi - 110 002 (India). 


OCTAVIO PAZ AND HIS POETRY 

VASANT GADRE 


T he Mexican poet Octavio Paz was 
xindoubtedly one of the giants of contemporary 
world literature. Not only did he compose poetry 
extensively, he also made a significant contribution to 
poetics, the art of writing and appreciating poetry. The 
20*^ century signals the coming of age and the arrival 
of Latin American literature on the world scene, what 
with distinguished novelists, Miguel Angel Asturias 
and Gabriel Garcia Marquez and eminent poets, 
Gabriela Mistral, Pablo Neruda and Octavio Paz 
winning the Nobel Prize for literature. 

Octavio Paz’s initial hterary forays are associated 
with the so-called generation of the Taller journal 
(1938—40). Surrealism, Marxism and the desire to 
revolutionize man and society through love and poetry 
were the common denominators of that generation. 
Those were the years of anguish, anguish on account 
of depressing conditions prevailing in Mexico and the 
Spanish Civil War. Paz was in Spain during the Civil 
War and collaborated with the Repubhcan intellectuals 
in the journal, Hora de Espana. Paz’s indignation in 
the face of injustices heaped upon man, dehumanizing 
him, comes through clearly in one of his early poems. 
Between the stone and the flower. 
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For Paz, the composition of a poem was a 
revolutionary activity. However, soon enough, he 
discovered that the experimental laboratory of avant 
garde literature interested him no less. In 1940, 
following the Russo-German pact and the resultant 
ideological differences, Paz broke away from the 
communists. Far more important to him was the 
commitment to personal liberty and the attendant 
creative possibilities of using words poetically. 

Paz moved away from social themes to a poetry 
that was intensely metaphysical in tone. His vision of 
life becomes that of a pained observer, who feels that 
everything around him is dust and nothingness. Paz 
now wants to feel the throbbing of the universal heart; 
he vigorously pursues the meaning of hfe and seems 
to find it only in that eternal ‘never’. The metaphysical 
quest leads him to a kind of quietish nightmare in a 
state of sleeplessness, as he wanders along the path 
bordering emptiness and nothingness. Lost and alone 
in front of death, life seems to be a painful vigil in the 
face of the mystery surrovmding the human condition. 
The poet wants to establish a communication channel 
with the universe, but is weighed down by the feeling, 
that it will be something beyond his reach. 

The intimate conflicts of his lyrics, originating 
in his own self, are; hope and despair, solitude and 
commiuiion, innocence and science, silence and sound. 
East and West, language as individual energy anrl as 
collective structure. Mystical ecstasy, the sexual 
experience and the poetic expression would open to 
him the way to comprehend the inseparable unity of 
the opposites: 
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My body, that transfixes me 
And in its bones limits my destiny 
And the body which opens out 
And in its timid grace sustains me... 

For Octavio Paz, poetry, in addition to being the 
most important human activity, is the only means to 
achieve that ‘imminent transcendence’, which is 
capable of overcoming the constant aggressions of 
everyday reahty and of reconciling man with his own 
self and with his miheu, without having to beheve in 
vague promises of a h 5 ^othetical world beyond. 

Man fives essentially in solitude, separated from 
natiire and even from his own body, disregarded diuing 
several centuries by Judeo-Christian befiefe of negation, 
associating it with evil and sin. Svirresdism, for Octavio 
Paz, was an attempt of the spirit to rescue man facing 
the dilemma of human condition; an answer to the 
West’s only religion—Christianity—which had failed. As 
Paz has himself said, “Surrealism was not only an 
aesthetic doctrine ... but a vitsd attitude. An attempt to 
substitute the values of a democratic boingeoise society 
by other values: eroticism, poetry, imagination, liberty, 
spiritual adventure ... What I have written m poetry 
forms part ... of this movement”. Poetry helps man by 
finding that precise instant in which he may gain access 
to the revelation of the unitary forces that reconcile the 
opposites. A poem is thus an effort to reach that 
privileged instant, snatching it away finm the usual flow 
of time and transfixing it by means of words on a sheet 
of paper; in this way, poetry is the equivalent of an 
initiating rite, which culminates in the mystical fusion 
with the Other. 
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All these elements are manifested in the poem, 
Vrindavan, a title that an Indian reader will readily 
associate with the childhood of Vishnu’s avatar 
(incarnation), Krishna. The self must look inwards 
and may withdraw into memory, but must return to 

The act 

The movement in which is sculptured 

And is pulled to pieces the entire being ... 

Paz recognizes his existence in time; 

I am histoiy 

A memory that is invented ... 

But with him is always the poem, the meaning 
behind the signs that he puts down on paper, the hght 
in the darkness; 

I am never alone 
I always speak with you 
You always speak with me 
In the dark I go and implant signs. 

Poetry is capable of snatching away an instant 
from the usual flow of time and, in that instant, it 
unites with the world. This union with the world is also 
expressed symbolically at another level; the female 
body, allowing itself to be possessed and opening itself 
to orgasm—just for an instant—in a concrete 
manifestation of love, allows access to the Other. 

Octavio Paz was Mexico’s Ambassador to India 
for several years in the Sixties. His interest in the 
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Eastern civilizations and thinking, in general, and 
Hindu in particular, is well known. Concepts therein 
are sometimes diametrically opposite to those of the 
rationalist Western tradition, wherein the key 
elements are the survival of the fittest, utilitarianism, 
industrial technocracy and economic progress. As 
opposed to this conception, Paz—at first, appalled by 
the all pervasive misery and dust in India—^was to 
learn a positive lesson. He was deeply attracted by the 
Indian concept of universal brotherhood, not only 
among human beings, but also among all beings, 
including animals and plants. The East, moreover, 
has not witnessed a spht between body and non-body, 
between sexuaUty and the spirit, typical of all rehgions 
derived fi’om Judaism, which, while repressing the 
former and exalting spiritualism, have all along 
deterred man from enjoying the hugely human of all 
pleasures. And as against the Western concept of 
rectilinear time, which moves inexorably forward 
towards progress of an increasingly dubious nature, 
the Eastern concept of time is circular in structure, as 
are many of Paz’s poems. In contrast to Pablo Neruda, 
Octavio Paz grasps the meaning of the irreplaceable 
nature of Man and of his eternity as a vital moment 
of world history. Man’s solitude that had tormented 
the poet was overcome by the awareness that man is 
an irreplaceable element in the universe. 

In his poetic style, Octavio Paz experimented 
constantly in the use of lexicon, metrics and syntax. 
He was an innovator. His Sun stone consists of 584 
verses, the number being the same as the number of 
days—584—in the Aztec calendar. Like the Aztec 
calendar, the poem has a circular structure, opening 
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and closing with the same verses. In Blanco, the poet 
himself indicates six different possibilities of reading 
the poem: horizontally, verticsJly, as one whole poem, 
as poems within the main poem, as independent 
poems, etc., ink of different colours was used to 
indicate the different columns of the poem. A sonnet 
was written jointly by four poets in four different 
languages. His styhstic experiments were striking and 
audaciously innovative. The Monkey Grammarian 
deals in detail with the nature of language, its 
structural and referential qualities and its creation of 
meaning. He maintains that language determines our 
view of reality because we see reahty through it. Paz’s 
observations in this work on poetics and philosophy 
come close to India’s own philosopher and hterary critic 
of the 11* century, Abhinavagupta. 

Paz’s greatest contribution, as a hterary critic, in 
the face of all the contemporary theories of literary 
criticism, was that of restoring to criticism its most 
basic ingredient: helping the reader to understand 
and enjoy aesthetically the artistic creation, without 
resorting to the kind of cold and algebraic analysis 
that some contemporary critics do, in their effort to 
explain it all. “To classify”, as Paz said, “is not to 
understand”. As the well-known Mexican novelist 
Carlos Fuentes has observed, “son of Mexico, brother 
of Latin America, stepson of Spain, adopted son of 
France, England and Italy, family friend and 
affectionate guest of Japan and India, illegitimate son 
(as we all are today) of the United States”, and “open 
to all sorts of civihzational contacts”, Octavio Paz was 
arguably the most remarkable example of a truly 
universal author. □ 


GHALIB 

ANISUR RAHMAN 


Poetry does not come easily even to the poets; 
nor can the readers approach it so easily. Mirza 
Asadullah Khan who chose a nom de plume, Ghalib, 
for himself lived during the times of turbulence and 
expressed himself in a manner that successfully 
concealed the trauma he might have experienced. It 
goes, therefore, without saying that he makes severe 
demands upon his readers. The curiosity to explore 
the merits of his work which began with his 
contemporaries and has kept on growing ever since 
only confirms the genuineness of his nom de plume, 
which interestingly means a person who overcomes 
and prevails. 

Poets complain a lot. So did Ghalib. He was a 
persistent plaintiff in the court of life where he 
seemingly lost his case but his complaint in terms of 
his seminal hterary output gathered greater worth as 
it was made with grace and dignity. He hved, as if, to 
resolve crises and construct an aesthetics of tension. 
A Turkish descendent of Aybek dynasty connected in 
origin to King Afi”asiyab, Ghalib had the pride of a 
grand lineage but was sadly destined to grapple with 
the onslaughts of a difficult life and times. Coming 
from the tribes of warriors, his grandfather had 
migrated to India to serve Shah Alam II. His father 
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passed away while he was five years old. His uncle, a 
Risaladar in the British army, looked after him but 
he too died while Ghalib was still nine. The story of 
his long struggle ever since may best be taken as an 
enterprise in coming to terms with life as such. 

With the confiscation of his uncle’s large estate, 
an annuity of Rupees ten thousand was fixed but 
Nawab Ahmad Khan Baksh paid his family only one 
third of the amount an d Ghalib’s personal share came 
to Rupees seven himdred and fifty per mensem. Pleas 
after pleas with the British government for his 
pension which he pursued for over sixteen years failed, 
and life grew on being more and more difficult. 
Grants in appreciation fi:om the last Moghul emporer 
and the Nawab of Rampur kept him going somehow. 
An aristocrat by descent and temper, he knew no ways 
of yielding even in his impoverishment. He refused 
favours and shunned free mixing. He had no house 
of his own, no books he could claim his own, no 
offspring to stay with him beyond their childhood, but 
he certainly enjoyed prestige and had access to the 
Moghul court purely on his literary merit. This was 
acknowledged in the offer made to him to write the 
history of the Moghul dynasty and review the poetry 
of the king. The high titles of Dabir-ul-Mulk (Honovir 
of the Country), Najm-ud-Daula (Star of the Realm) 
and Nizam Jung (Head of War) which he earned for 
himself further confirm his acceptance as a genius. 

Ghalib had his early education at Agra where he 
was born in 1797. Not much about his educational 
career can be ascertained. Yet one who supposedly 
nurtured his skill in the Persian language was a 
zorastrian tourist/wandering scholar fi-om Iran who, on 
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embracing Islam, came to be known as Mullah 
Abdussamad Hurmuzd. Ghalib’s extraordinary insight 
into linguistic subtleties, rules of grammar, classical 
literature as also history, philosophy nnd ethics could 
partly have come from this scholar’s company and 
coaching. Later, his shifting to Delhi where he stayed 
for the rest of his life exposed him to a larger world 
of greater consequences and added to his experience 
of life and letters. 

Ghahb had seen and suffered the decline and fall 
of the Moghvd empire and the establishment of the 
British rule. He was a sore witness to the travails of 
his times, a sad and helpless observer of one culture 
replacing another in the wake of terrible upheavels. 
He grieved on a way of life coming to a sad end and 
the other making its way in rather recklessly. As Delhi 
was ravaged in 1857, his heart bled. He recorded his 
pain in his letters in no uncertain terms. He wrote in 
1859 about the Delhi that was once known for its 
imique places jmd laments: “Where is Delhi now? Yes, 
there used to be a dty of this name in the land of Ind.” 
As he was indebted to both the empires for his 
sustenance, an ambivalence in his attitude towards 
the British is only xmderstandable. He recorded in his 
diEuy called Dustumboo: “Readers of this book should 
know that I ... have eaten the bread and salt of the 
British, and from my earliest childhood, have been fed 
from the table of these world conquerors.” Ghalib’s 
letters and diary underline his dichotomy. While the 
diary is a cautious (political?) venture, his letters are 
genuine expressions of his pain and anguish conveyed 
to intimate friends. 
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Ghalib’s literary identities are many. He was a 
poet and a prose writer, an epistolarian and a diarist, 
a lexicographer and a polemist, a critic and a 
historian, and above all—^an arbiter of taste. Even 
though he was a great reader and loved the literature 
of classical temper and was temperamentally given to 
preserving the vanishing glory of the past, the 
acquisition of knowledge in his case is more a matter 
of personal reflections and observations than of culling 
from the textual sources. He started writing at nine 
and had written most of his remarkable poetry by 
nineteen and compiled his Urdu Diwan by twenty five. 
By this time he had developed deeper interest in 
Persian writing of which his Persian Diwan is a rich 
testimony. By ail means, Ghalib is a classic example 
of a fast maturing genius who dazzled his contempo¬ 
raries and remains as yet an inexhaustible source of 
study. 

In pursuing his vocation, Ghalib did not strictly 
follow the established tradition of a given genre as he 
treated each of these in his individual style imparting 
to it the freshness expected of a literary iconoclast or 
the genius of a language. This is reflected in his 
ghazals, qasidas, mashnawis and the variety of prose 
works comprising especially his diary detailing the 
events of 1857 (Dustumboo) and his inimitable letters. 
His other prose works reflect yet another aspects of 
this multi-faceted genius. Some of them include: a 
historical narrative upto Humayun {Mehr-i-Neem 
Roz), hints on letter writing, important Persian 
infinitives, technical terms, Persian letters, reviews 
and miscellaneous writings (Panj Ahang), criticism of 
a Persian lexicon compiled by Maulvi Mohammad 
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Hussain Tebrezi (Qati Burhan) and a rebuttal of a 
book by Agha Ahmad Ali in confirmation of Burhan 
(Tegh-i-Tez). 

Great poets have been seen to grow amidst 
negotiation of complexities. On a review of Ghalib’s 
work, two impressions stand out quite clearly and it 
is by these that he is so well distinguishable. First, 
Ghalib had the vmique capability to assimilate diverse 
influences. He balances his racial memory against his 
contemporary backdrop, his Persian-Arabic poetics 
against the Urdu poetics and the temperament of this 
language. Ghalib did not represent a unitary 
tradition and his greatness lies in the fact that he 
could blend different literary cultures into a 
harmonious whole. His richness is a matter of his 
context where cultures, languages and historical 
periodss intersect giving birth to an extremely rich 
sensibility. Reading Ghalib is, therefore, an 
experience in explbring a new horizon and discovering 
a new aesthetics. Second, Ghalib’s wit, compassion 
and pride are his essential identifiers. His works are 
replete with these qualities and no other poet or prose 
writer comes close to him in this respect. He takes 
great pride in his imaginative leaps. The states of 
ecstasy and sorrow, the conditions of being and 
nothingness, the moments of leisure and playfulness, 
aU confirm his novel poetic disposition. 

Ghahb creates the impression of a playful artist 
many a time. In a philosophical mood he treats the 
world rather lightly: 

To me the world is a children’s playground 

I see the play go on—day in, day out. 
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Like a wanton boy himself, he plays sometimes 
with his coimters of expression. He is now too simple, 
now too complex as if he may twist and turn them to 
his will and create astonishing impressions. In many 
of his couplets the meaning cannot simply be fixed; 
there is only a possibility of meaning. He evades art 
to create what is ultimately his own kind of art. He 
mixes metaphors, ignores the rules of grammar, shims 
ornamentation and takes recourse to linguistic 
innovations. He is obviously not dictated by the 
popular taste of his times but is interested in creating 
his own parametres of appreciation. He brings all 
these to use in order to ponder over the issues of life, 
death, love and God which emerge again and again 
in his poetry. These issues tempt poets towards 
extravagance and abstraction which Ghalib shuns 
and comes out with precision. They are expressed both 
in the simplest of the simple terms as well as in the 
most complex of the ways. He makes use of eJl the 
stock images and metaphors but charges them with 
newer dimensions and creates his own terms of 
reference. Some examples would be of interest: 

Nothing comes easy to you, human creature— 
least of all the skills to live humanely' 

The drop dies in the river of its joy 
pain goes so far it cures itself.^ 

Even at prayer, we bow in our own image; 
if God didn’t hold His door c^n, we’d never enter.® 


1. Translation by Andrienne Rich. 

2. Translation by W,S. Merwin. 

3. Translation by William Stafford. 
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Here and there in a rose or a tulip 
a few of the faces 
only a few 

but think of those that the dust 
keeps to itself. ‘ 

I’m neither the loosening of song nor the close 
drawn tent of music; 

I’m the sound, simply, of my own breaking.^ 

Now the wings that rode the wind are torn by the 
wind 

their feathers dust of the desert; their force shrivelled 
to powder.® 

Every step I take unrolls the distance further; 
racing the desert, it lengthens underfoot.'* 

The price love pays is part of love’s necessity 
The hand unable to lift the stone is condemned to 
keeping faith.® 

Ghalib’s petry demonstrates what heights human 
imagination may reach. His poetry gave him ample 
scope to test his imaginative capabilities and to 
establish whether it may save itself from pure 
abstractions. Since poetry imparts infinite imaginative 
space, Ghalib made use of the same in full and 
achieved ecstasy in his imaginative fulfilment. 

It may be said, and quite justifiably so, that if 
one chooses to express onself in prose this imaginative 


1. Translation by W.S. Merwin 
2-5. Translation by Andrienne Rich 
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space becomes rather limited. Considering what Ghahb 
achieved in his prose, especially his letters, one may 
come across an entirely new dimension prose may 
acquire if treated creatively. Ghahb shakes the fetters 
of the traditional prose in his intimate letters he wrote 
to his friends. They are conversational in tone, easily 
read and designed to take the addressee into instant 
confidence. They reflect his fiterary personahty and his 
human catholicity. They may be read as creative 
histriography and as personal interpretations of an age 
in sheer crisis. Read with some of his couplets they 
project a scenario. Both reflect a deep hviman concern 
and both underline the truth. Ghalib’s letters do not 
impress us by any design; they create confidences. 
With his keen interest in sharing, he emerges 
essentially as a story teller where objects emerge as 
characters. Their dramatic element holds the reader 
while the reader is also stunned by his infinite capacity 
to suffer. The style that Ghahb evolved in his letters 
was neither conceived by any of his predecessors nor 
has ever been remotely approximated by any of his 
successors. Like his poetry his prose combines the best 
elements of the Persian-Arabic tradition with the 
hnguistic pattern of the Urdu language. 

After more than two hundred years of his death in 
1869, Ghahb remains to be the most contempraneous of 
our hterary masters. A major consituent of the classical 
tradition, he simultaneously fells in line with the newest 
of the new. He has been subjected to a variety of 
interpretations and has been translated in most of the 
major languages although translations can reach out to 
him only too feebly. As a significant part of the Urdu- 
Persian canon, Ghahb remains an unfinished project. □ 



V K KRISHNA MENON 
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O n a wet and sombre morning in the month 
of June 1924 Vengalil Krishnan Kunji 
Krishna Menon reached London, the metropolis of the 
far-flung British empire. It was his first visit abroad. 
He was 28 years of age having been bom in a fairly 
weU-to-do family in distant Malabsir. Lean and intense, 
Menon was endowed with a remarkable presence. He 
was draped in a modest but decent suit. His eyes were 
piercing and forehead was broad merging into the very 
rich lock of hair which remained permanently 
dishevelled. His hawked nose, sensuous lips, heavy 
voice and tapering long fingers always busy explaining 
ideas and moods, supplemented his extraordinary 
mind. His intesnity was occasionally reheved by his 
sardonic sense of humour, his homme d’esprit and a 
mischievous smile. In short, he stood out prominently 
in a crowd. Menon had earned a BA Honours degree 
from the University of Madras, enrolled himself as a 
student and then as a teacher in the National 
University at Adyar, leaving his law course unfinished 
as he was swept away by the nationalist upsurge that 
Dr Annie Besant’s Home Rule League and her 
internment had given rise to. He was admitted to 
Besant’s Brothers of Service and Boy Scouts movement 
and appointed one of its commisioners for the Malabar- 
Cochin area. Now he accompanied George Sydney 
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Arundale, an eminent academician of Adyar, to attend 
an educational conference at Letchworth. Menon’s 
father, Krishna Kurup, hoped to see in his son a 
distinguished barrister &om one of the London Inns 
taking over from him his flourshing practice at 
Telhchery and then moving on to Cahcut and Madras. 
But the son had already made a rendezvous with 
history. He had resolved yeeirs ago to dedicate himself 
to the task of Indian independence. To him freedom 
was indivisible and Menon’s world was to be a total 
world. He wanted to learn by concentrated apphcation 
emd to struggle for freedom without any defined school 
and without classification. Intellectual, imaginative, 
perceptive and discerning, this young disciple of Annie 
Besant had decided to grow without the callipers of the 
Theosophical Order. His spirit moved freely through 
his life. It was not the rudderless movement of an 
eccentric. His was an endeavour for the independence 
of India as an integral part of the struggle for human 
fireedom. His vision was not a personed fancy indulged 
in isolation. Over the years he argued, wrote, 
investigated, reported, propagated, studied, periodically 
evaluated the situation, lectuered, took strides, worked 
out the talking points and meticulously arranged the 
various centres of propaganda all over Britain. 

The transformation of the fragile theosophical 
outfit into a formidable fighting machine was 
vmdertaken by this undaunted pubhcist. Paucity of 
funds was a perennial problem. But Menon had 
indomitable capacity to suffer personal discomfort and 
the energetic ‘kindergarten’ around him had an 
instinctive reaction to follow him and work for him. 
Money trickled through small donations and there was 
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plenty of goodwill and good deal of open-hearted 
humour to meet the deficit. 

The upshot of his endeavour was that the voice 
of India’s fi’eedom was carried to the very heart of a 
mighty empire, at once haughty, subtle and imperious. 
Harassed by authorities in Britain, closely followed by 
MIS, vilified by opponents and allies alike, often 
ignored by critics, Menon consistently followed his 
self-imposed historic obUgation. Some made hatred of 
Menon the passion of their lives. But Menon had 
decided to throw his mind and energy into the ring of 
life. Often he bled with it, he suffered and pined, saw 
the moments of his greatness flicker, witnessed new 
hopes in the rising sun of life and his trice of ecstasy 
synchronized with the hour of India’s independence. 

The role of the League encompassed a whole 
range of pohtical activity. It continued to persuade the 
British public opinion to respond positively to the 
Indian cause; it developed the most effective Indian 
lobby in the British Parliament; it established a close 
affinity with a section of the Labom Party. Under 
Menon’s leadership it became a movement. It attracted 
the interests of radical intellectuals and thinkers in 
Britain, Europe and the United States to the cause of 
India’s freedom as fashioned by the Indian National 
Congress; it focussed the problems presented by 
Fascism and appreciated the democratic aspirations of 
a world overrun by militarism and authoritarianism. 
It offered an enterprising forum in Britain where, 
issues concerning India’s fireedom, problems related to 
social injustice and the struggle against obscurantist 
ideologies and institutions were integrated into a 
collective endeavour for a scientific transformation of 
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minds, attitudes and sensibilities. Menon was the 
undisputed leader of the rejuvenated India League. A 
passionate egalitarian driving the League towards the 
Indian National Congress and an intense nationalist 
tranforming the Commonwealth of India League from 
a passive lobby within the British Pralimentaiy system 
into an active instrument of the freedom movement, 
Krishna Menon between 1924 and 1947 devoted 
himself to a determined crusade against imperahsm. 

Evidently, the diverse interventions of the League 
in international poUtical issues and its hvely contacts 
with various pohtical and social movements drew the 
attention of the articulate and enUghtened opinion 
both in Britain and India. The League’s afBhation with 
democratic movements in Europe, Africa and the Far 
East helped underline the rich texture of the Indian 
national movement as a world force. 

Over the years, Menon had developed into a 
formidable logician, an irresistible speaker endowed 
with a natural, biting sarcasm; he was erudite, almost 
encyclopaedic, and at times had a mesmerizing impact. 
His style was hard to define. It was so plastic that it 
tended to vary with the mood of the moment. It 
abounded in dehcate shades of expression and was 
characterized by appropriate and illuminating turns of 
phrase. It was suggestive, graceful, natural and never 
commonplace. Menon could deal with harsh realities 
while apparently discussing the ordinary events of 
everyday life. 

Early in his life Menon was startled to discover a 
new enthusiasm in the determination of hecklers who 
occasionally gathered and made vociferous attempts to 
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elicit a categorical answer from him to their repeated 
insinuations of his being a communist. In response, 
Menon was persuasive, full of passion for his conviction 
in democracy and his commitment to the underdog and 
his vision of an international order of peace and 
progress. His faith in hiunan freedom and in the sense 
of justice and fairplay was unimpaired. His sense of 
humour still retained a youthful simplicity. In the 
course of acrimonious debates, he tended to become 
sarcastic, cynical and even irascible. At times, he 
attempted to shout down his persistent opponent, given 
to petulant obstruction, especially as he began to sniff 
an element of distrust and hostility in the attitude of 
this organized and aggressive crowd of filibusters. 
Invariably, he felt embarrassed and apologetic for the 
momentary lapse of balance. He would argue his case 
once again with composure selecting his words and 
phrases carefully. His presentation would become more 
pungent and he would feel relieved having retrieved 
the situation. He would, however, feel unhappy for 
having wasted much time in meaningless verbal duel. 
Life of a relentless protagonist for India’s cause in a 
predominantly unfiiendly political atmoshphere was 
not comfortable and easy. But the work could not await 
the turn of an opportune moment. The function must 
be carried on and Menon was eager as ever to turn an 
adverse situation to his own favour. Ups and downs 
were but inevitable. The price had to be paid. 
Contemporaries watched with concern that Menon had 
by then learnt to live for India’s self-determination on 
a lean diet of cups of tea and biscuits. Overworked and 
underfed he was paradoxically an embodiment of 
energy. Indifferent to the niceties of life, Menon at his 
prime had already become a strange loner amidst an 
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applauding left-wing crowd of various shades as he 
stepped on to the eventful and animated pubUc life 
with its tensions, struggles and stirrings. Menon had 
become the marked man of Imperial Britain and, 
subsequently, of World Imperiahsm. 

The vision of a world order, that was fashioned by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Krishna Menon, constituted the 
most significant contribution of post-war world to the 
theory and paradigm of international pohtics and the 
struggle for human fii'eedom. This was the dream of a 
world firee from hunger, poverty and disease and from 
fear, horror and waste of war. It called for a TninTnum 
standard of life and leisxire and also unlimited 
opportunity for the specially endowed to exercise their 
talents in artistic, technical, commercial and other 
fields of creative activities. This was an endeavour to 
educate the latent world consciousness of man with a 
view to projecting the essentials of a world community 
based on scientific temper and rationed mind. Besides, 
in changing societies there woidd be ample scope for 
dissent, disharmony and discontent. In the process of 
interaction between these remarkable personahties on 
the one hand euid between them and the world reahties, 
emerged a movement for democratic development and 
non-alignment. Independent India attracted states 
having shared colonial past and vision for economic 
development and human dignity and they came 
together to discover for themselves enough space for 
energetic human endeavours for a better world. The 
non-ahgned movement became popvdar, dynamic and 
a material force during the high noon of the cold war. 
By a process of constant endeavour in Korea, Indo- 
China, Suez and elsewhere and by his positive 
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interventions in international politics, Menon taught 
the developing societies the way the UN could be used 
as an instrument of change. 

A man of strange paradoxes,.-Krishna Menon 
remained throughout his life an enigmatic personality. 
He attracted as well as repelled. He was £Mhuired as well 
as derided. Early in Nineteen thirties he organized 
medical assistance from India to China, then a victim 
of aggressive Japanese imperialism. His political 
career, however, came to an abrupt end with China’s 
military operations on India in 1962. For nearly thirty 
years he remained the most trusted lieutenant of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and it was the Congress party that 
ultimately denied him a ticket for parhament. He was 
held responsible militarily for the debacle of 1962. 
Paradoxically, his contributions to India’s defence 
production laid the foundation of India’s military 
preparedness even much after his time. He was 
mistrusted by the power-ehte of the capitalist world. Yet 
he was endeared and loved by the miUions of the Afro- 
Asians and Latin Americans and by millions of those 
who hved below the thin upper crust of these societies. 
Krishna Menon hved and died amidst controversies. 
But he regaled himself with all his critical faculties, his 
wit and humour and his sense of social obhgation even 
though he became increasingly lonely in his spendid 
isolation. □ 
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ART: THE HUMANIST IMPULSE 

KESHAV MALIK 


I ndian art today, like art elsewhere, is a lush 
forest with fruits of very many varieties, each 
individually unique in taste. The entire spectrum of 
the day’s international experimentalist artistic trends 
finds its counterparts in the Indian scene with local 
overtones. The usual terminology descriptive of 
contemporary plastic art could be equally apphcable to 
the heterogeneous sensibilities of a country like India 
of continental proportions. Clearly, India with its 
overall unity cannot lack in cultural diversity. 

A great deal of the art of India has, and still 
expresses the joy of hfe. Take Rajasthan’s still practised 
miniature painting, for instance. India’s old sculptured 
friezes are suffused with the spirit of dance and music. 
Instinct to colour and movement is a natural con¬ 
comitant to this prevailing predisposition. Indian music 
and dance, equally and complementarily, express a 
sculpturesque serenity, calm, repose, the sense of 
harmony with nature or else with those personified 
psychic energies crucial to man’s higher being and 
becoming. 

The current plastic artist of India, a product of 
myriad dissonant historical forces and cultures can, 
nevertheless, represent his ancestral genius in new 
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forms. Performing through contemporary physical 
media of colour and form, his work can stiU be 
expressive of rejoicing, and life-enhancing. An artist 
like the late J Swaminathan is one of those. Shobha 
Broota and G R Santosh continue to express stiU 
another of India’s bents to find union through occult 
powers. And there are the neo-naturists, like V S 
Gaitonde, who celebrate form, texture, pattern and 
design quite in the way India’s famed woven fabrics do. 
There are stiU others, who keenly explore the hinterland 
of the hmnan mind, for example, Bikash Bhattachaijee 
through his figuration. 

What, however, has been sought to be shown here, 
thematicaUy, in at least several out of the recently 
exhibiting Indian painters is a preoccupation with 
man’s meditation on himself; a self-reflection which can 
be at once shameful, painful and self-regenerating. As 
and when the underlying intellectual concept of these 
painters has the requisite visual energy, their art is 
vital. Our painters are not preachers, but their ethical 
impulses or their spiritual questioning can be pretty 
strong. Somewhere or other in the minds of a number 
of them have lodged the terrible worries of these times, 
worries of what is happening to mankind. It is for this 
reason they are not able to get to the purer act of dance 
and music which have been for long the Indian 
heritage, and which for us is still equally valid as 
genuine life expression. Responding to imaginatively 
visualized normative experience, they seem to have 
reacted sharply, though without unb alancing themselves 
as craftsmen. 

There can be, to offer brief notes on the work of 
the artists here discussed, a heart rending note as in 
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the best of the figure work of Nalini Malani; she has 
given us full-bodied soul tearing intimations of 
ravaged or ravished human beings. Hers is not an 
exercise in mere form, but, rather, expression throi^h 
formal means of dramatic human situations. Nalini 
Malani is still relatively a yoimg painter, and her craft 
will surely find further improvement. But, one may 
weU claim, that within the means at her command she 
does bring us some moving experience. 

There is, in our opinion, quite often, a lot of good 
art but too httle of the urgent, pressing one, striking at 
the fibers of one’s being. Works like Malani’s and 
Arpana Caur’s appeal not to the aesthetics of ‘beauts^’ 
or ecstasy but to the human spirit. This spirit is an 
empathy or sympathy charged one. In the context 
intended, it stands not for the Promethean quest, nor for 
the Faustian one, nor for a divine restlessness or other 
noble impulses, but simply the power of identifying with 
the humble or the crushed of the earth. Compassion is 
the great quahty; the heart tom for human sufiering emd 
especially for suffering which mEui brings upon his own 
head. No nature’s calamities are as harrowing to these 
artists. 

Simple, without sentimentahsm, the best of their 
works are not propagandistic for mankind; that would 
be too reflexive or vulgar. It is not simple conscience 
alone that is being touched here by visual acids, but 
consciousness. Any artist who makes edarm bells ring 
in the head must have some authenticity. 

The distance that Indian painting has travelled 
will have now become evident; the personality of some 
of the new artists has been made and remade with a 
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seemingly total break with the past. In some of the 
latest works there certainly appears a retreat from 
modernism but it is more a searching in the cultural 
layers of the past for material rather than a following 
in the steps of the already achieved old styles. 

The impact of new psychic and social environ¬ 
ments has changed the personahty of the artist, which 
in turn has modified or remoulded his or her expression. 
The life of the early painters was comparatively stable; 
it was, perhaps, an unquestioned world with little 
mental darkness or restlessness in evidence. The painter 
was then rarely his own subject. Then he e3q)ressed the 
form or face of the world carefully, delicately without 
anguish and as an anecdote. But in time, as with a 
number of painters here discussed, he becomes social, 
a thinker. An inherent questing enigma, too, attaches 
to his venture. It is an epistemological doubt that nag s 
him. 


The artist in Akbar Padamsee, for instance, often 
makes a statement on self in the form of new still 
figure drawings. These irradiate a state of controlled 
worry, of being in suspense, in limbo. Padamsee has 
nothing of the fantastical, eccentric or mystical. He 
expresses a straight-forward fmthfulness to experience. 
This is a massive enough personal quality, a kind of 
aesthetic uprightness. It is a subordination, at the 
same time, of the emotions to the analytical intellect. 
Padamsee’s personality is precise, composed; he 
observes his world coolly. 

As a painter Arpita Singh tried to express her 
critical awareness of the human condition in terms of 
the city life of the day. It is in this way she responds 
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to a grim urban reality. Her work is tempered by the 
intellect to bring out the spirit within—^her characters 
are motifs to symbolize an erratic life. 

Once, K Khosa’s were movements of colour, 
flapping flags of them, the imagery was strong, 
vibrant, attractive; the eye lapped it up with pleasime. 
His graphics boiled and bubbled; other works were full 
of the mystery of some secret cult, the colour areas 
were varied with a fine sense of plastic form. 

He buUt up charmed atmospheres that trapped 
one in spells of delight. Khosa in other works was 
discreet, unobtrusive. His colours floated rather than 
shouted, an apparent calm ruled over aU. But all that 
has changed. The painter has now veered towards a 
more self-reflective state. His recent works show a new 
awareness of human fate; it is a firesh tinning for him. 

In his Bade Gulam Ali, Paritosh Sen invokes the 
spirit and power of a great Indian classical singer. 
Here Sen uses his technical know-how to create not 
only a normal portrait but one also commensurate 
with his own deeper responses to the late singer. 
Without intending any inadvertent humour Ali is 
seen as a billowing, ballooning giant filled with a 
creative, magical air that seems to make him 
effortless, and air-borne. 

Sen’s other works in spirit is diametrically opposite 
to this invocation. In his Shoot the Cyclist for instance, 
the painter comes to grips with the age of speed, and 
often of the violence associated with it; Sen takes off fixim 
the hoarding or poster of today, to make his comment 
on the suicidal instincts of a part of mankind. 
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There are people who get very upset when it is 
said that psdnting nowadays tends to be uniform, dull, 
and intentionally conformist—^instead of being 
personal, local, individual and exciting. The reply to 
such charges—^if such a comment can be called a 
charge—^that since it is possible to distinguish the 
work of one abstract painter from another, the 
international manner is not uniform. Throw in a Uttle 
lecture about feeling for colour and so an and you 
have the case for the defence. It is natural when 
&ishion holds full sway that it should soimd outrageous 
when anyone dismisses the reigning international 
favourites as not very important. Clearly when a 
certain kind of 4 )icture is chosen to adorn the 
background of all advertisements for carpets, 
furniture, fabrics etc., then this is the fashionable art 
of the day. It also follows that it must be harmless art. 

It should be foolish to worry unduly about a 
situation which is historically so usual. What will be a 
bit amazing is that the painting of the kind that 
Rameshwar Broota has practised does not by its impact 
cause those, who make claims for a human order in 
exclusively abstract art, to do a little rethinking. This 
painter among a few others on the Indian scene has 
brought the human image into the light of day in a 
shocking way. When paintings like Broota’s and others 
were seen earlier, one thought here was something 
which would defeat the technical philosophical 
pundithood. For how could a man look at such 
immediate, almost tangible manifestation of the human 
spirit in corruption or smugness and then have 
recourse to the dusty jargon about feehng for coloiu- 
and so on. It is true that Broota’s are competent 
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pedntings in the painterely sense, that is why they 
generally would seem to succeed as images that distiurb 
one’s complacence. 

Broota attempts to make a jolting statement in his 
man-age fictionals. Here, he puts himself beside other 
hteraiy satirists. His grotesques are used to paint comic 
self-ironies. His art digs at social foibles, his consider¬ 
able craft always makes objective definitions; the details 
are carefully handled, in striking colour contrast 
against its fellows. The unity is complete, in each of the 
caricatures of these never duU travesties. Here then 
could be said to be good painterly prose. 

As a counterpart we have Gieve Patel who also 
lampoons reahty as in his Dead Politicians and laughs 
at us. Gieve Patel’s is an art that too takes us aback. 
Human pomp and its course, the grand drama of 
ciphers, mummies of respectabilities, on all this the 
artist makes, as if, his asides by in-between-the-hne 
comments. Patel is concerned with one primeoy hvunan 
condition—adoration of power. Patel, a surgeon by 
profession knows his job as a painter well; he cuts open 
the xmgainly swell of the boil, the pitiful ego, and its 
painful antics. Eversdhing appears in a dead hght, the 
one of post-mortem. The Dead Politician is simple, 
effective, balanced in all its configurations; with the 
tiurmeric faces and the flowers there is for us the shock 
of recognition. 

Ramchandran’s work is heavy weight and not 
pretty. Its effect on one is comparable to swallowing 
the physician-ordered medicine. Since his subject is 
the death of man, it makes one jump to attention. It’s 
a work that produces awe; bodies twisted, knotted hke 
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tree-trunks or the ‘tidy’ atmosphere of an anatomical 
dissecting table. Sometimes it is the plain study of the 
hiunan hmbs; always exacting in draughtsmanship 
and in message. The message and the style are crisp, 
rigorously ordered as inescapable as solid sculpture. 

Ramchandran’s martyrdom of man goes beyond 
mere pathos, or else the ritual of self-sacrifice. The 
painter depicts in powerful manner in his best 
works—^the human soul sacrificed to a dehumanized 
community. As mob and mass madness spread he 
comes back to the symbol of the crucified. 

On the other hand, for Laxma Goud—Alexander 
Pope’s ‘man is the proper study of man’ or Protagora’s 
‘man is the measure of all things’—^would seem to 
determine his preferences, at least in some of his work. 
His forlorn mask faces on empty backgrounds seem 
meaningfully created a la Samuel Beckett, waiting for 
a non-existent God, conscious of Nothing. Perhaps 
Goud did not have all this in mind. But there we are, 
with a strange beauty. In many of his works the world 
would appear to be a vast stage of emptiness on which 
human masks look on desolate, or are confronted by 
bug-bears of a fevered imagination, the cemetery of 
the mind. 

The thing with Laxma Goud’s etchings or drawii^ 
is, that they will not easily be deflected from the 
prompting of the subconscious, no matter how bizeirre 
these might appear to one’s eye. But though obedient 
to the chimera firom within he is, nevertheless, firee 
insofiir as he continues to create. It is not an easy work, 
drawn as it is from the most tricky parts of the 
personahty, the ones which harbour the dark. It is not 
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eroticism that the art expreses but the gothic 
convolutions of the subterranean imagination. It 
attracts by its twilight power. Goud’s is a compounding, 
composite mind, well below the level of the conscious 
and therefore charged by irrational mysteries, one not 
easily decodable in words. And yet, like all effective 
art it assaults one’s personality. The imaginary world 
here is complete with claws, taut with bull energy; it 
makes up a dimension in itself. 

S R Bhushan has been an angry apocalyptic 
painter. The overriding impression has been of 
brusqueness created by sword like brush strokes; and 
on this general fohage of paint, dead lidless eyes stsire 
at one expressive of emotions of fear; there is here an 
aura of violence, danger, death and that which is 
popxdarly known as the ‘ugly’. The painter of course 
transmutes this chaos into a semblance of harmony. 
The task is not an easy one. 

Sultan Ali cast his works in pig-iron, so to say. 
His subject matter itself has been imbending hke that 
very element; the epic characters are there in all their 
rough, rude or unashamedly unselfconscious stare. 
This recreation of folk legend is done, with teeth bared, 
the tongue sticking out eyes wide open, legs apart. 
But for all this it is not a terrifying art but a 
chastising or intriguing one; it is a kind of farce 
acting, as if, to exorcise demons. 

Also, Sultan Ali.gives direct physical sensations 
of time; with him we are carried off into a museum. 
He makes a polished delivery, despite his folk images 
of voodoo, or the totemistic signs. He clowns weU. 
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Gulam Sheikh is autobiographical with a blend 
of thought and feeling. The balance between the two 
is accurate, and a neat harmony is obtained. The 
conscious control is patent but without suffocating the 
subconscious prompting; often his are interior 
landscapes. Stylistically the work really takes its rise 
from the Indian Miniature enlarged. A symbolic tree 
looms over all. The compositions are balmy and well 
arranged even though of disparate elements, often a 
veritable fantasia of the unconscious. In many works 
he gives us an uplifting dimension. 

Jatin Das’ is a facihty with flowing lines. Brisk, 
unlaboured and unerring when it comes to outlining 
the human form; he is best in charcoal and ink work. 
Excellent with shapes observed and recast by the 
mind’s eye in these media, with his imaginative 
portraits as units, controlled whole, he leaves no loose 
ends. Jatin Das is a kind of painter’s painter. 

In his best work, his eyes’ movie camera whirls 
fast. Thus, we only see quick movement, not the 
stationary subject. An outline of split- second action 
is achieved with flurries of circular motions and with 
sweeps of whizzing shapes. 

It is a quick art; dry, not wet or sweet, despite the 
multi-colours. The tone is objective and sharp. An 
exercise in efficient balances, he lingers over his lines. 
There is a kind of sensuosity in his work, the pencil 
or brush dehberating over the human figure to be, the 
full bodied form of it. The painter never gets to 
complete abstraction, although here and there, only 
elements of the sharp geometrical planes, the 
arrangements of parallels and so on, are observed. 
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But, always, the human forms repeat themselves, from 
work to work. Wherever the suggestion of eye or ear is 
discreet, conviction and power buQd up. Here too then, 
we have a man-centred world, but expressed through 
formal exactitudes, through inventive design. The 
hand of an efficient, economical drawer is behind it. 

We have lastly the work of Biren De, which is 
apparently in diametric contrast to the figurative 
painters in this selection; this for two reasons, to show 
what is being attempted by non-figurative painters in 
India, but it also highlights the awareness of the 
Indian artistic world to the wider arch of nature, or 
colour, in which man subsists. This, so to say, 
transcedental world is not a world of conflict or 
contention, nor of any mere passive love, it represents 
an active awareness of a wide-awake humanity. 
Painters like Biren De bring the orchestra of Indian 
artisitic expression to a finale. They remind one of 
forces that draw the human spirit away from its tragic 
or narrow confines. 

De’s is the love of the perfect circle, the rh3d;hmic 
movement of the cartwheeling star, the ray from the 
diamond energy breaking through pod, the corona of 
the sun, the pulsating primal force that drives the 
flower and much else. The work mimics and conveys 
the feeling of phenomenal creation, which in turn 
raises the feel of cosmic splendour. De, in our opinion 
helps in the integration of the shattered shelf. He 
speaks to us in unconventional symbols; they may tax 
one’s credulity, but if one does not question ones 
stargazing, one cannot question his work. 
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Biren De combines sensation, feeling and thought; 
his is a work which could almost be put in place of a 
deity in some shrine, its shine compels the same 
obedience. It is a work that pursues you with its 
flashes of light at their vividest, with explosions of 
energy and a solar statement. The work stands by 
itself; centralized and alone. □ 




INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHY; 
AN ALTERNATIVE VISION 

SATISH SHARMA 


C oncepts of culture, cultural practices and 
cultural heritage privilege the elite, the 
masculine, the monumental and the ceremonial over 
the everyday Other. They bias the hterate rather than 
the oral. The sacred scores over the profane as archaic 
concepts of high culture and fine arts continue to ignore 
and neglect countless practices that hardly ever get 
recognition as creative arts. In India, countless 
descendents of the lower castes that crafted and created 
the millenia of Indian culture are today described as 
artisans and craftsmen. These children of a lesser god 
(Viswakarma) work to satisfy an artificially created 
market for Indian crafts while a new and powerful class 
appropriates the more sacred and remunerative space 
of the Artist. Photography, which was introduced in 
India by the British in the middle of the IS*** century, 
has followed a similar trend. 

In the first decades of its existence in India, 
photography was a specialized pursuit. Exclusive and 
excluding. The cumbersome wet-plate negatives of its 
early years needed Collodion, which contained gun 
cotton—an explosive material that became scarce afber 
the mutiny of 1857, especially for the natives. Only a 
few natives—mostly from the Indian royalty—^had 
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access to photographic equipment and material. A 
native professional photographer like Raja Deen Dayed 
could emerge only after the invention of the dry plate 
process in the 1870s. The new process did not use the 
dangerous gun cotton of the older Collodion process and 
brought photography within the reach of other 
Indians—Pleading to the spread of what was dismissed 
by the upper class members of photography clubs and 
societies as ‘bazaar photographs’. That many of the 
bazaar photographers had come from the lower castes 
of traditionEil artists, who had taken up the very art 
that was destroying the menket for their hereditary 
practices, is a point that has been largely ignored. This 
momentous meeting of traditional artists with the 
modernity of the camera’s vision produced a cultural 
practice that has not been seriously examined. 

In the late 19* century, the new and fashionable 
craze for photography prompted some of the Indian 
royalty like the Maharaja of Jaipur, Swai Ram Singh 
to start their own 'ph.otokhanas (workshops).These were 
extensions of their royal ateliers—^the Tasveer khanas 
(painting workshops where miniature paintings and 
illustrated manuscripts were made). The court painter 
was being replaced by the new status symbol—the court 
photographer. He was a new hybrid who, even when he 
was trained by an Enghsh photographer, combined the 
skiUs and the language of his traditional art with the 
new medi\mi to produce a product which did not always 
remain a realistic and pure photograph. A photographic 
image of his patron, the Maharaja, was painted over and 
transcended to fit into his own idea of the perfect royal 
image. Most of these photographers used to describe 
themselves as ‘Photo Artists’ and used to hand-paint 
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their photographs, a practice that continued till fast 
and cheap colour print technology destroyed their ‘Art’. 

The introduction of roU films and Kodak cameras 
(You press the button, we do the rest) put the little 
black boxes, the ‘Brownies’ into the hands of the 
masses and gave the Industrial Age its folk art by the 
end of the last century. Mass marketed amateur 
cameras entered only a few middle class homes in 
India. Yet they gave millions of people access to their 
images through travelling or neighbourhood ‘Studio 
Photographers’. Armed largely with cheap amateur 
cameras, these photographers took photographs that 
are foimd on walls and in albxuns in miUions of homes, 
all over India. Ignored and looked down upon, these 
photographs are seen even by their producers as bread 
and butter professional practice. Rotigraphy, as one of 
them put it—Photography done to earn your roti 
(bread). There is no claim to copyright or authorship 
as creators. The photographs seem to belong to the 
subject/cHent who posed and paid for the photograph. 

The images that these Rotigraphers produce in 
small town studios and travelling melas (fairs) all over 
the country are a remarkable photographic 
phenomenon. They are different from the average 
studio portrait and the amatemr snapshot. Yet they 
serve the same personal purpose — preserving memories 
of happy times. Even creating them. Like family 
photographs all over the world, they too hardly ever 
depict life’s sadder moments. They are eternalising 
records of momentary but memorably happy events— 
fleeting family functions or even, quite often, personal 
projections of &ntasies that feed off a m 3 rthical rehgious 
past and the fantasy world of popular Indian cinema. 
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These photographs form the populsur face of 
photography in India Eind constitute an Indian 
response to the realist discomse of photography. They 
are constructs that make no attempt to hide their 
construction and seem seamless. They seem to revel in 
the rawness of their construction as they reinforce, 
reinterpret and reconstruct the meaning of life as 
maya. They are surrealist enactment of personal 
leelas —^in front of a camera—^in photographs. Leelas 
that, around temples and in pilgrimage towns, are 
usually religiously m 5 d;hical and become in the more 
secular mela spaces, personal projections. They are 
participatory portraits replete with status symbols like 
motor bikes, telephones, transistors, television sets and 
even sexy film stars. 

These photographs, though, are more than just a 
consciously mediated form of self-representation. These 
images are the signs and the icons of their times. They 
reflect the reality of a contemporary world. A world 
where a religious mythology continues to be a 
permanent and powerful presence. An vmambiguously 
indigenous response to a western invention. An 
invention that is intricately Linked to the western 
discourse of Realism. And the response seems to be 
dictated by a belief system that sees the world as 
maya —an illusion. The photograph now becomes an 
illustration of an illusion. It draws not just on a 
religious belief in maya but sees life as a leela —a 
play—enacted theatre. The painted backdrops come 
from the world of theatre. Gaudier and more colourful, 
they have perspectives of their own and make no 
attempt at realism. If the motorbike you pose on in the 
canvas studio of a travelling photographer is an actual 
Hero Honda, the painted city that you are supposed to 
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be in is as iinreal as it is possible for a painter to make 
it. Pink skyscrapers in frankly exaggerated perspective 
place you in an obvious and loudly declared fantasy. 
The telephone, the same photographer offers you, as an 
essential prop may not even have the mouthpiece 
intact. But how does it matter? Cutouts and backdrops, 
crudely knocked together jeeps and horses, real 
watches, real motorbikes, telephones, beach umbrellas 
and fantasyland fountains—everything adds up to 
creating an illusion that is an illusion. The 
photographer supphes the props. You choose what you 
want to be. 

‘The mirror with a memory’ is what photography 
used to be called. And hke the image in the mirror, the 
private, self-shot snapshot photograph is the closest one 
comes to immediated self-representation. We can review 
and represent our varied appearances and even project 
our dreams and fantasies. We can see and show 
oxuselves in the company of glamorous stars or even 
become stars—^all in photographs that are an ideahsed 
fantasy and a painted-over surreal hjT)er-reahsm. In 
many Indian homes, these photographs actually 
become rehgious icons—^honomed, garlanded and even 
worshipped at times. As portraits of ancestors and loved 
ones, they are objects that find their way into pooja 
(prayer) spaces. Spaces that, which even in the 19th 
century (when photographic prints were albiunen and 
made fix)m ‘impiue’ eggs), had accepted and garlanded 
photographic portraits of dead ancestors. 

These are photographs in need of serious 
collection, study and preservation. And not just by 
sociologists and anthropologists. Unlike collectible art 
photography and media images, these photographs £ire 
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ignored and actually looked down upon. They have 
aroused no interest in India and are disintegrating or 
disappearing into flea markets—^&om where some of 
my collection of photographs was rescued. A lot of them 
are the new colour prints of the last decade. Prints that 
fade faster than the memories they were meant to 
preserve. Not surprisingly, they eire there because they 
contain no recoverable silver. They are the products of 
new, cheaper and easier QSS colour photography. 
Technology that is today putting a lot of old, small town 
studios out of business. The work of the older, treiined 
and professional photographers, who had a pride in 
their craft, is now being junked and sold to silver 
recovery shops which destroy a precious photographic 
heritage for the minuscule amovmt of silver present in 
black and white negatives and prints. Work that could 
have otherwise lasted a lot longer is now being 
•systematically destroyed by silver recovery units in 
Delhi’s Chadni Chowk. 

Archives and museums for photography are not 
yet a part of the Indian cultural scenario. The few 
institutions that are beginning to show an interest in 
collecting photographs are clearly biased towards 
photography’s role as an archivist or an Art. A fine art 
that is primarily painterly and modernist. But such a 
fragmented view cannot even begin to explain the 
cultural phenomenon that Photography is. A pheno¬ 
menon that has produced more photographs tban there 
are bricks in the world. For me, these photographs, or 
should we choose to describe them as Rotigraphs, are 
the Indian vision of photography. In them, I feel, lie 
the roots of a truly Indianized photography—an 
alternative vision of photography. □ 




SITAKANT MAHAPATRA 


DHANGDA’S LOVE SONG 


On the hill’s sloping ground 
I asked you to give me love, dreams, 
a touch, tobacco leaves. 

And you said: Here there are only 
the harvesting men. 

Not here. 


In the twilight dark, 
at the place where the village 
now begins to be restless 
with the scent of mahula, 

I asked for your affection, your body; 
or else, just give your word, I said. 

And you said: Fm always afraid of 
the fireflies and the lonely stars: 
it is better that we leave this solitary place 


Inside the forest, when 
the beating of the heart could be heard, 
I asked for your love, your touch. 

And you said: Oh, no! here there is just 
the pale grey earth. Wouldn’t this 
flower-like body, this pure 
unblemished soul, turn earth-pale ? 
Not here, not here! 


Dhangda: unmarried tribal boy. 
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Beside the riviilet, there was no one, 

Just the lone bird that sang. 

I asked for your touch, for darkness. 

And you said: On the rivulet’s clear mirror 
everything is seen. 

Not here, not here. 

The whole world had dropped off to sleep, 
even the moon and the stars, 

I asked for your touch, asked for life, 

and for my helpless, shivering soul, begged for 

a small place in the nest of your body. 

And you said: Even in the dark, inside 
your eye’s mirror, evers^thing is clearly seen. 
Not now, not now. 

Plucking out my eyes, I give them 
to you, like a lotus-gift. Take them. 

And now give me the touch, the love, the dark, 
give my lonely soul its much needed shelter. 


(Translated from Oriya by Bibhu Padhi) 
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TIME DOES NOT FLY 

It is not time that flies. 

It is men, all creatures 
everywhere. 

The cloud in brown coat flies away 
waving goodbye to my father 
as he sits like a portrait, 
his head propped against the wall 
of the front verandah of oxu: house. 

Next day, his back towards us, 
father flies away and sinks 
below the horizon 
along with the setting sun. 

Leaves fall 

waving goodbye to the weeping tree. 

And then the woodcutters come and feU the tree 
and it waves goodbye 
to the ancient soil 
on which it stood. 

Suddenly one sees 

houses, rivers, forests, paddy fields 

swamps, wife and children, fiiends, relatives 

the endless images, crafted by time: 

everything rushing forward 

into the darkness. 
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That darkness 
is only your shadow. 
Surely you should know 
why we fly away, helpless, 
and where. 


(Translated from Oriya by the Poet) 
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THE WIND 

It holds on to nothing. 

With a desire to possess 
it grabs nothing. 

A wayfarer in a hurry, 

it just touches whatever comes before it 

and then moves on: 

soft pitchers of breasts, harsh stones 

cherubic smiles, drains 

choking with stench 

and fragrant flowers. 

As if there never was 
nor will ever be 
a task as simple as 
walking away, one’s head bent, 
humming a tune. 

A couple of times I have met him 
in the most unexpected places. 

A bitterly cold evening on the seashore 
no one—fishermen, hawkers, pilgrims— 
in sight 

just the roaring sea, as on any other day 
and there he was w alkin g softly 
arms clasped on the chest 
as if looking for someone. 

Another time, 

I saw him caressing gently 

the body of a dead beggar boy beside the road— 

perhaps he hoped 

to wake him up again. 
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I knew of his great intimacy with my father; 

sometime in the gathering dark 

as he sat on the verandah 

all alone like a lost deity, 

he would quietly start a dialogue. 

Some other time 

he would stealthily enter through the window 
and whisper something in his ear 
as he lay on his sick bed. 

By the sea at Puri 

when father’s body was on the pyre 

and I lit it, 

all of a sudden, from nowhere 
it came running like a lunatic 
and entered the leaping flames— 

A secret intimacy 

That he nursed for my father. 


(Translated from Oriya by Bibhu Padhi) 




SHIV K KUMAR 


A LETTER TO MY SON 

Dear Manish, 

There, in Pittsburg, it may now be snowing— 
the flakes bhnding your window-pane 
behind which perches your black cat, 
head between its piebald paws, 
brooding over time and space. 

And down there, like giant grasshoppers, 
the bulldozers, peeling off 
the street’s white skin to let its grey 
bare its teeth. 

1 can also imagine your Audi’s massive tyres, 
shackled in chain, skidding back and forth, 
strugghng to pull themselves out of the white debris. 

But, here in Hyderabad, I have drawn the curtains 
to dodge the sun’s sanguine eye 
glowering in its lethal anger. 

If only you could also skid back in time 
to the summer morning that saw a yearling, 
his tongue hanging like a puppy’s, excited 
over his first step beyond the front gate 
to face a new world. 

Since then your footprints, stored in my memory 
disk, have grown large into my shoes. 
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Only last night, your mother, as she lay 
beside me, mumbled in her dream: 

‘Oh, your troubled face—sure, your 
diaper needs changing... ’ 

And the night before, she muttered something 
about your feeding bottle, not realising 
that now you’d be drinking off those white-nippled 
cisterns that never run out of their nectar. 

Now you want me to fly out to you 
on your American Express Card, as if it were a magic 
carpet that co\dd span both ends of a spectrum— 
heat and cold 
youth and age. 

How I wish yovtr grandfather was aUve 
to see us both sailing paper-boats 
down a river on which the sundial 
darts its javehns of past and present. 
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DEW-DROPS ON LOTUS LEAVES, 
NAGIN LAKE, SRINAGAR 

I saw them drinking off the green platters 

floating on the abluting waters 

their wings a-flutter, like butterflies 

questing for manna, 

before the sun’s oven eye 

would burn it all up. 


Pre-dawn is the hour when gods 
relish their nectar in conclave. 


I bent over a leaf, with seven crystal beads, 
like white Basra pearls arrayed 
on a jeweller’s red velvet tray for display 
and imagined some monk in his cell 
letting each drop of his benedictine linger 
on his tongue and praying: 


“0 Lord, I may not so much seek 
to be consoled, as to console... 

But give me also enough courage 
not to deny my flesh, as the spirit 
is always a whiplash.” 


Then, on a wanton impulse, I flicked out 
my triple-sabred pocket-knife and nipped a leaf 
off its stem-base, like a midwife severing 
the umbilical cord. 
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Why not a memento for my love, 
still dreaming away in bed? 

Suddenly, a voice rose from the waters, 

now incensed: “Murder of a foetus at matins-hour!” 

And I heard the gods shedding tears 

into my green platter that now seemed to ceirry 

the head of John the Baptist. 
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MOONGAZING 


The face is the silver mirror 
no longer smiles. 

Time was when this man could sense 
any hostile movement in the cosmos, 
around his ramparts. But now the masked 
intruders zoom in, like ravens, as if to find 
some evidence of stolen property 
firom their planet where suspicion 
worms into everyone’s brain 
like a malignant tumour. 


On seeing only vast expanses of solitude 
and dust, craters spilling over with 
ennui—and no creature an 5 ^here aroimd, 
they withdraw into their guilt. But not 
without carrying away a baby-rock, 
as if it were the Kohinoor 
from Golconda, to justify their invasion 
of a neighbour’s territory. 

The face is the silver mirror 
no longer smiles. 





K. SATCHIDANANDAN 


EVENINGS IN HAMPI 
( HAMPI, SEPTEMBER 97 ) 

Like a deadman’s lips 
Under the earth, 

Call up 

The strains and refrain of an ancient kirtana 
I call up from memory 
The forms of my evenings 
In Hampi. 

1 

These rocks 
Ruminating on 
Memories of heaven 
In sunset’s gold 
Like some accursed gandharavas, 

Reminds me of my previous births. 

Piling images and dreams one upon another 
Line upon line 

This tower of the Virupaksha temple 
That rises sharp 
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Like a hymn to blue 
This elephant stable where 
Only emptiness is chained now 
This stable— 

A graveyeird of speed— 

As if all the horses sprouted wings 
Suddenly one evening, 

And flew up and away. 

These stone-stairs of the palace 
Where the thirsts of distances 
Are imprinted as camels. 

This watery expanse 
Where the tillanas of lotuses 
Froze as stillness 
Between Stonewalls. 

These aqueducts, where 
Memories flow for water 
These sisters 

Leaning against each other’s shoulders 
Eased their fatigue. 

Cooled down 
And became stone. 

This self-born Shivalinga 

In the middle of the lake of the dumb woman’s tears 
Like the primal word. 

This gigantic man-lion. 

Standing with a roar 
Caught between two worlds. 
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This Rama temple 

That stilled all the action in the Ramayana 
With a single jerk of the reins: 

Everything I remember, 

Everything. 

2 

These rocks 

Would be remembering me too, 

This peasant of Vijayanagar 
Wearing the coral armour 
And the golden crown of dust 
This king clad 
In the mud-silk of Tungabhadra’s fields. 

I used to sit before the pavihon 

Along with my daughter who was learning to dance 

And with the waves 

Her mother who’s dead and gone 

Also would come 

And sit with us. 

To hsten to my earth 
Singing through Purandaradasa. 

I recognised her by 

The firagrance of firesh paddy. 

In those times also 
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The sunshine of the rocks 
Was like this: 

Like light coming from 
Some other world. 

3 

I was mistaken 
I was the son 
Of that peasant 
Who fell dead 
Famished, 

In the cracked and parched field. 

A sculptor 

Who, through the love of the chisel. 

Awoke deities sleeping inside stone 

Into fertility 

One morning 

My bag of chisels 

Was hurled outside 

Because Annapurna’s eyes 

Were like those of the princess. 

Drained of energy, I crossed the river 
And went over to where 
Telugu danced on a platter. 

Still, those eyes followed me. 

Tungabhadra who accepted me in her bosom 
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And cooled me 

Knows all about that love story, 

Like a sxmflower bloomed amongst the rocks. 

4 

No. I was a flowering tree 
That stood tall amongst these rocks 
With the soft weight of the bunches of blossoms 
On the full-foHaged boughs. 

That sculptor would rest 
Under my shade, 

Waiting for the pair of eyes 
Blooming in the window 
On the zenana wall. 

I was witness 
To his watery sviicide. 

Jain sanyasins who wore the sole clothes 
Of their detachment, 

Artists who came in search of 
Fame and gold. 

Royal soldiers bleeding 
All over, madmen who argued 
With the other world.., for all. 

My shade became a heaven filled with flowers. 
Some of the flowers reached 
Virupaksha’s feet. 

Some, the hair of sweethearts 
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Some, the graves of heroes, 

Some got crushed in children’s 
Cruelly soft hands. 

Or, under the grieving weight 
Of the laid out corpses 
Of horses and men. 

Parrots titillated my boughs 
I offered berries in their bills. 

At night, when no one looked, 

1 bent down and kissed the one who sat in my shade. 
And we walked over the other side of the hills . 

In the morning I returned and stood in my place 
As one who knew nothing. 

But hearing her kisses in my roots and body. 

5 

No, no. I was a parrot 

Who used to alight on that flowering tree 

And eat the berries. 

In return, I gave that tree 
A piece of the sky sometimes. 

Sometimes, a speck of a rainbow. 

Sometimes, a pearl that dropped into a cloud 
From the anklet of an apsara. 

I remember that tree’s death 
In the passionate electric embrace 
Of a lightning. 
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He was badly singed all over. 

I had never seen till then 
Such a blazing sort of live. 

That white hot love 
Singed my green wings too. 

6 

I only imagined all these. 

I was really the seed 
In the berry 
In that parrot’s bill. 

It was twelve generations ago. 

The history of Hampi was written 
On the leaf-veins of 
Trees that rose from me. 

I will hand it down 
To the coming generations too. 
Look, offspring that are 
Residual memories 
Burst from me 
Fallen to the ground! 

7 

When 

Above the earth 
The lips of the living, 

Thirst for 

A new morning raga. 



(Translated from Malayalam by A J Thomas) 



THE PATENT MEDICINE 
FAKIR MOHAN SENAPATI 


T he wife gave strict orders that the husband was 
never to go out of the house even during 
daytime, let alone in the evenings. “Reading, writing or 
whatever takes your fancy—home is the right place to 
do it in. Don’t ever let me catch you anwhere else.” 

m # 

Only after, the poor man had begged on his bended 
knees did Sulochana relent a little and permit him a 
brief morning stroll along the street in front of the house. 
He was, however, not to wander out of sight, even by 
accident. “If you did, all hell would break lose, you hear? 
Through the chinks in the door Ill keep an eye on you” 

Early one morning, out on his walk, Chandramani 
saw from a distance a boy slyly beckoning him. He 
blinked and rubbed his eyes. “Why, this is no other than 
the boy from Bhadrak!” He was mighty thrilled; he 
motioned the boy to come nearer and himself moved 
slowly towards him, while glancing over his shoulder at 
his door. Looking at his house, he cautiously extended 
his left hand behind him. The boy thrust a piece of paper 
into it, turned back and ran away. Chandramani held 
it in his tightly clenched fist, walked back towards his 
house, and looked at the door to make sure his wife was 
not watching. Then he hurried through the letter, tore 
it into pieces and scattered them into the winds. 
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He entered the house after a Uttle while and called 
out sweetly to his wife: “Do you hear, my dear? Come 
here for a second, please.” 

His wife replied in a harsh voice: “My my! What 
honeyed words! What have I done to deserve them! It 
must be my lucky day. What do you want to tell me, 
anyway?” 

“For the last four days every night my head is 
reeling, there is pain in my stomach, I get pains and 
needles all over. I’m in agony.” 

“What is it—another trick? You brought this 
sviffering on yourself. Remember the quantity of ganja, 
liquor—all those awful things you’ve consumed. See 
what these intoxicants have done to you. You contacted 
all the diseases of the world; three jobs came your way, 
you couldn’t hold down even one; you squandered such 
a large fortune that people have lost their good opinion 
of you. I don’t mind your losing the jobs, I don’t mind 
your losing money, whatever had to happen happened. 
All I now want is that you should get well. I watched 
over you for four months, and because you were off 
drinks your health showed some improvement. But now 
you are dying to go back to your old ways.” 

“Come on, my dear, it’s not that. I met 
Madhavacharya a little while ago. The old astrologer 
worked out the position of my stars: Scorpio and Cancer 
Me in unfavourable positions, and Saturn is positively 
hostile. It’s the stars who make me suffer like this. 
Perform some religious deeds and they are propitiated.” 


“What did the astrologer suggest?” 
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“I visit all the Shiva temples in Bhubaneswar, 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri, during a three-day 
pilgrimage, and carry some money to pay the priests to 
pour a hundred—^no, a thousand, that’s right, a good 
thousand—^pitchers of water on Lord Shiva. The stars 
will be mollified and all my misfortunes will be over. I’ll 
rapidly recover firom my illness and never find liquor 
and such stuff so tempting.” 

Suspicion crossed his wife’s mind. “Did the 
astrologer come here?” She demanded, “Nobody told 


“Oh, no, no, the astrologer did not come himself. 
His son came.” 

“But he doesn’t have a son!” 

“Oh, no, no, his seiwant boy brought the message.” 

Sulochana scrutinized her husband’s face. She 
knew he was lying through his teeth. All he wanted was 
to get drunk with his firiends for three days and visit 
the whorehouses in Telenga Bazar. What had she not 
done to mend him a little! Let him out of sight for a 
moment and he’ll slip back into his dirty old ways. 
‘Tou’re going nowhere,” she said firmly. You’re to stay 
at home.” 

‘Tou’re right, maybe. Three days is a long time to 
spend away from home. I think I better make a short 
trip to the temple of Lord Dhabaleswar. I’ll start now 
and come back by evening.” 


“No, you aren’t going anywhere.” 
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“All right, give me a few rupees. I’ll go and offer 
worship at all the Shiva temples in Cuttack.” 

“Well ask Makra to get a buggy. We’ll go to the 
temples together.” 

Chandramani tiumed away with a sigh. He gave the 
matter a httle thought. Soon, such a bright idea struck 
him that he nearly congratulated him self aloud. “Do you 
hear,” he said to his wife. “I’m not well. If I went around 
many places I might fall sick. The astrologer has further 
suggested that to get rid of the diseases I needn’t go 
ansnvhere; it is enough if I worshipped Lord Shiva at 
home.” 

“What kind of worship?” 

“The astrologer said I’ll have to he face down, on the 
floor, covered in a big blanket for fuU five prahars* —^fix»m 
now to nine in the evening. I’ll meditate on aU the gods in 
the world and think of nothing else.” 

“WiU this appease the stars?” 

“Oh yes, the astrologer said this will surely appease 
the stars. There’s another thing he said: I’ve to dedicate 
ten rupees to god and put the money under my head when 
I begin meditation. After a month, when I am well, with 
this money we’ll offer worship to god and feed Brahmins 
and Vaishnavas.” 

“Won’t you eat anjd;hing today?” 

“Ram! Ram! Does anyone touch food while 
meditating on god? I’ll fast for the whole day. I’ll not take 
even a drop of water.” 


* One prahar is approximately three hours. 
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His wife heaved a sigh, “As you wish. Go and begin 
your meditation.” 

“There is yet another thing,” said Chandramani, 
“the meditation cannot be performed in this house, it 
needs suitable surroundings. Fish and meat are 
regularly cooked in this house, and the smell has 
polluted the place. And I’m not praying today to any 
ordinary god, my prayers are for Lord Shiva and 
Goddess Parvati. The small anteroom in the outer wing 
is free of pollution. And a quiet place, besides. But 
remember, if a shadow of a woman falls in that room or 
if a female voice is heard there, my mediation will be 
totally frviitless. Everything will be spoilt. I warn you: 
no woman should come an3where near that wing.” 

Sulochana went into the inner wing of the house, 
feeling depressed by her husband’s plight. 

The Brahmin cook came up to her and enquired, 
“What dishes shall I cook today?” 

She said, “Your master is fasting. How could I eat? 
No cooking today.” 

The cook went away, smiling to himself. What a 
strange lady our mistress is, he thought.When the 
master is even slightly indisposed she nurses him day 
and night, and forgets to take her food. But if she loses 
her temper she rushes at him with whatever she could 
find, a stick, a broom, or whatever, and abuses him in 
the vilest possible language. Yet, all said and done, she 
is a good soul. A rich man’s daughter and a rich man’s 
daughter-in-law. She’s endowed with a large heart. Only 
she’s short on temper, and has a razor-sharp tongue. 
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Chandramani called the servant boy Makra over 
to the inner wing and talked sweetly to him in a secretive 
manner: “Makru, listen. You’ll do something for me, 
won’t you? Go and lie down in the anteroom covered in 
this blanket. I’ll be back in the evening. Be there until 
then. Don’t leave the room at all.” 

“No, master”, Makra said, “I can’t do this.The 
mistress will get angry and scold me.” 

‘Tou rogue, you rascal, you imp! You dare disobey 
me? I’ll give you a good thrashing.” He softened 
immediately and added, “No, Makru, no. I was only 
joking. Listen to me, you wanted to visit your uncle in 
Kendrapara, didn’t you? You can leave tomorrow. I give 
you four days off. And here, take these four rupees too 
and have a good time. I’ll buy you a shirt tomorrow.” 

Msikra needed no further inducement. He covered 
himself with the blanket and lay down in the anteroom. 

•k ie it 


Sulochana was in low spirits. After a bath she 
spread a mat in the bedroom and sat down to pray to all 
the gods and goddesses she could think of. Lord 
Dhabaleswar was promised one thousand 
panchamritas*. “O Mother Cuttack Chandi,” she 
invoked, “0 Goddess Kali of Kaligali! Restore my 
husband to health. I’ll offer you two black sarees and 
have two black he-goats sacrificed.” 

The prayers went on, and three long prahars 
passed. Sulochana began to worry about what her 


* Offerings to a god. 
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husband would take after his meditation was over. Rice 
was out of the question. He would have only fruits. So 
she laid out a meal of bananas, coconut, cheese, curd 
and milk . 

She looked out and saw the lengthening shadows 
and reahzed that the day was nearly done; sunlight had 
retreated to the rooftops. With no chores on her hands, 
Sulochana walked restlessly about the house. 

When evening closed in she went cautiously near 
the anteroom. She remembered her husband’s warning 
that no woman’s shadow should fall there. She looked 
down. No, she didn’t cast any shadow. She stviffed her 
mouth with the end of her saree lest a word should escape 
her lips and pushed the door ajar. The room was dark. 
Her husband lay still, meditating. “Alas! How he must 
be suffering! 0 God, let him be cured of his sickness, 
and make him abhor all intoxicants. 0 Goddess Kali, I 
promise I’U have a black he-goat and a black rooster 
sacrificed at your altar.” She touched the ground with 
her forehead a number of times in suppUcation. 

She pushed the door a little further and stepped 
into the room; her foot landed smack on her husband’s 
head. She quickly bit her tongue and jumped back. 
“Alas! What a sin I committed!” She burst into tears. 
With folded hands she silently prayed for the 
forgiveness of her husband and gods. She then carefully 
picked her way into the room and touched her husband’s 
feet three times with her forehead. When she did so the 
blanket seemed to shake violently. 

“Alas! Alas!” Sulochana muttered to herself. “He 
is dripping with sweat!” With the end of her saree she 
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tenderly wiped his feet and his hack. But she was in for 
a shock when she came to his face; her husband’s 
moustache? She searched for it two or three times. The 
moustache was simply not there. She grew very 
suspicious, threw the door wide open and flung the 
blanket away. What she saw made her jump back and 
scream in fury, “You vile wretch, you scum, you vermin, 
you Makra, why are you lying here?” 

What could poor Makra say? With folded hands, 
he stood against the wall trembling like a thief. 

The shouting and screaming wore Sulochana out 
after a while. She thought: this shouting won’t help. I 
must get to the bottom of the matter. Makra must be 
won over. She said endearingly to him, “Makru!You 
wanted to visit your uncle, didn’t you? Leave tomorrow. 
Take four rupees for your expenses and sweets. 
Tomorrow I’ll give you a pair of Maniabandhi dhotis 
and you will put them on. Don’t speak a word to anyone 
now. Go and sit quietly in a corner of the kitchen.” 

Makra had expected a good hiding from his 
mistress. But what was this? He was given four rupees, 
and again, he was promised a pair of dhotis. His joy 
knew no bounds. The four rupees his master had given 
him earlier he kept tucked in the waist-folds of his dhoti. 
He took the money out, added it to what he had received 
just now, and counted the coins two or three times. He 
tucked his eight rupees into the waist-folds of his dhoti 
carefully, went and hid in a corner of the kitchen. 
Sulochana took his place in the anteroom. 

Around the first prakar of the night, Chandramani 
arrived quietly. He was completely drunk, his feet were 
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unsteady and his speech slurred. He threw the door 
open. He saw Makra Isdng on the floor, and felt so happy 
that he broke into dance and song; “Boy! What damned 
good fim—the kick of hquor and opium. Get up, Makru, 
my brother! Well-done, my Makru! My mate MC Rum, 
get up, get up. Now who is afraid of any sala* or salfl? 
Oh, what fim I’ve had today, how can I put it into words? 
No better than a maidservant, your mistress had me on 
a leash for two long months. My mouth had dried up. 
But in one single day I have had all the excitement I 
missed out for two months. Did I teU you about her, that 
wonderful woman? We didn’t meet only today; our affair 
started three years ago, when she came to dance at Gopal 
Baku’s house. Oh, was she terrific! Do you know her 
name? Consider this; your mistress’ name is Sulochana; 
Sulo grows in ponds and the Chuna is used for making 
cakes. Oh, what a lousy, commonplace name! But my 
darhng’s name is Usman-ta-ra. What a beautiful name! 
May you live long, my Usmantara. Her nature is as 
sweet as her name is lovely. See, Makru, see how wise, 
how considerate she is—she doesn’t forget old friends. 
She sent for me the moment she set foot in Cuttack 
yesterday. When I looked at her this afternoon, I felt I 
had got back my treasure. She too was so happy that 
she doubled up with laughter. A feast of ganja and hquor 
began as soon as I sat down on her mattress. Ever 3 d;hing 
had been laid out in advance; crushed ganja buds, opium 
hookah, and hquor. First the hquor bottles were opened. 
No ordinary Aska rum, my dear; it was the original, 
niunber one foreign stuff. If you could guzzle just a glass 
of that rum, you wovdd know what it is. The two of us 


* Brother-in-law: in a pejorative sense 
t Sister-in-law: in a pejorative sense 
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emptied the bottle in no time. We dreink it neat, not a 
drop of water was added. Your mistress daily prepares 
puree, sarabhaji, khiri. What terrible stufP. Fit only for 
cats. But Usmantara—she gave me Med salted grams 
and roasted fish. These go so well with rum. I greedily 
ate a bellyful. Remember how I tricked your mistress 
and wheedled ten rupees out of her? Does anyone ever 
go to these pleasure-dens empty handed? Usmantara 
turned her face away when I placed these ten rupees 
before her. I am not a fool like yoxir mistress, I am a 
clever man, you know; I could sense that Usmantara 
thought that it was too paltry a sum to accept. How could 
she have accepted it—she who makes hundreds of rupees 
a day? I promised her I would come with a hundred 
rupees tomorrow. She just laughed and said, “Do I care 
for money? It’s just you I want.” Very true, does she really 
care for money? All she desires is pleasure and fun. 
Money means little to her, she has plenty of it. But I’ll 
keep my word and give her one hundred rupees. The 
word of a man and the tusk of an elephant: both are 
unbreakable. Do you know where I’ll get this hundred 
rupees fi’om? Ho, ho! Your mistress has kept the land 
revenue collection safely locked away in a chest. I will 
prise it open with an iron rod and steal a good amount. 
I have done this two or three times already. Let alone 
your mistress, her father—even her grandfather would 
not get an inkling of it. There is a lot of money in that 
chest. If only I could get all of it, I could drown a big 
chunk of Cuttack town in a tide of liquor and fun. I wish 
your mistress gvdped down a glass of liquor, only then 
could she share this world of pleasure. It is Usman-ta- 
ra alone who knows this world. Your mistress—she’s a 
wooden puppet. The delicious chaat I have washed down 
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with drinks today, that sala of mine, your mistress’ 
father, would not have tasted in his seven lives.” 

Sulochana sprang up, tossing the blanket aside. 
“What did you say?” she roared. “What did you say, you 
drunkard? May witches devour you! Is my father your 
sala? Where have you been the whole day, you rascal 
and yes, who is that Usmantara? 

Chandramani froze with fear.“No, no,” he 
stammered, “I didn’t go anywhere. I just went out to 
make water. I swear it with my hand on your head.” 

His wife exploded, ‘Tou bar, you touched my head? 
You want me to die?” 

A broom was Isdng on the floor, she picked it up 
and started hitting him. The blows fell on his head, his 
back and his hand—everywhere. Chandramani could 
not bear the pain and tried to run away, but he tottered 
and fell. And Sulochana rained blows on him. 

When Sidochana got exhausted she went into the 
inner wing and slumped to the floor. She broke down sind 
prayed helplessly, “O God, forgive me, 1 beat my lord, my 
husband. I have committed a terrible sin, forgive me. 
Lead my husband back to the path of virtue.” 

The night passed. Sulochana came out &om the 
inner wing and found her husband l 3 dng sprawled in 
the dining space. The effects of the drink had worn off, 
and the cool morning breeze had made him drop into a 
deep sleep, and he was snoring. She could notice that 
the broom had left swellings all over his body—^in some 
bruises blood had clotted. “Oh, what have I done!” she 
cried disconsolately. “I beat my lord and master with a 
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broom! What terrible fate will befall me!” She prayed to 
the Gods once again and begged for their forgiveness. 
Tears streamed down her cheeks. She brought til* oil 
in a bowl and gently rubbed the swellings. She also 
massaged his body. 

Chandramani woke up late in the morning. He 
opened his eyes and saw his wife sitting beside him. He 
got scared. Who knew, she might hit him with a.broom 
agsdn! He was now wide-awake, but he lay with his.eyes 
shut, feigning sleep. A little later he looked furtively at 
her face and saw there was no trace of anger. Her eyes 
were s wimmin g with tears, and she was tenderly rubbing 
oil on his legs. 

Sulochana could make out that her husband had 
woken up. She sent for four pitchers of water and helped 
him sit up. He was given a nice bath with cold water. 
Liquor had left in him a burning sensation and now the 
cold water soothed him. Closing his eyes, he sat still like 
a stone idol. Sulochana made him change into dry 
clothes. The cook laid out a meal and Sulochana made 
her husband eat. Then she lovingly put him to bed. She 
herself had not eaten anything since yesterday. She 
wept continuously and begged the gods to forgive her 
sin. 


Throughout the day neither the husband nor the 
wife exchanged a word. The servants too remained quite. 
The couple felt embarrassed to look into each other’s 
eyes.They were racked by guilt and wondered how to 
make up.Chandramani vowed that from now on he 
would look upon all intoxicants as repulsive as excreta 
or cow’s blood. 

*sesame 
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Six months passed by; neighbours, relatives and 
friends noticed that these days Chandramani’s house 
was unusually quiet; he and his wife did not quarrel as 
they used to every morning and evening. They sat 
together, chatted happily and read books. They went 
through magazines like Utkal Sahitya, Mukur and 
Dipika. In the past, Chandramani had borrowed large 
sums of money in exchange for promissory notes and 
now more than half of his debt had been paid off. He did 
not stir out of his house, not even when his wife forced 
him, or when invitations to plays or dances came. 
Occasionally in the evenings, they took a buggy and 
went round the town. 

The town folks were amazed to see all this. What 
had happened! They recalled that Chandramani’s 
father, zamindar Shyam Pattanayak had kept private 
tutors for his son. Chandramani attended school. But 
what came out of all this? He fell into bad company and 
became an addict. His mind brimmed with nasty 
thoughts; he frequented places of disrepute and went 
around with drunkards and bad characters. A few well- 
wishers suggested that marriage would change him for 
the better. The zamindar brought the beautiful and 
accomplished Sulochana, the only daughter of Ram 
Krishna Mohanty, as his daughter-in-law. Even after 
marriage, his son did not mend his ways; he continued 
to steal money from home and squandered it. He thought 
nothing of signing promissory notes for sums far in 
excess of what he . actually borrowed. His home or 
zamindari did not concern him in the least. The old 
zamindar realized that at this rate his worthless son 
would blow away his fortune; so he willed it to his 
daughter-in-law Srimati Sulochana Devi. But neither 
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his father's will nor his father-in-lawr’s persuasion had any 
effect on Chandramani. So what had happened to make 
him a reformed man, the town folks wondered! Gopibabu, 
the town wit, wisecracked: “This came about because his 
wife gave him a sound beating with a broom that night 
six months ago. The medicine of the broom can cure 
diseases like addiction and debauchery.” 
Shyamghanabahu laughed and said, “How come this 
cure has not been prescribed by either the Indian or the 
foreign system of medicine?” Gopibabu said, “Don’t you 
understand? This is the mistress’ own invention—^her 
patent medicine.” □ 


(Translated from Oriya by Leelavati and 
Kamalakanta Mohapatra.) 


INSY WINSY SPIDER 
GAURI DESHPANDE 


W hat are ‘we’ when we are ‘we’? It is easy 
enough to answer this question in the 
negative. For instance, ‘we’ are not ‘they^ or ‘he’ or ‘she’; 
nor are ‘we’ that book, bedsheet, shirt, bicycle, crow, dog 
or cat. But this is still not an answer to the question. 
Psychologists say that in the beginning, a baby cannot 
differentiate between itself and its mother (or any other 
person in the place of a mother), but when it slowly 
begins to perceive this difference, the idea of its own self 
also starts to take shape in its mind. 

In my own case, perhaps this process did not 
follow quite so smoothly, for my mother died giving 
birth to me, and my father quickly dumped me on his 
sister’s lap and went his way. The world had not 
progressed far enough then (not that it has now) for 
fathers to consider caring for their babies. My poor 
aunt did the best she could for me even while caring 
for her own children and family; but I think, when at 
the age of a few days—or may be it was a week—I 
realized that no one had the time to run to feed me, 
or to change my sodden diaper even after I had been 
yelling lustily for a considerable time, I began to 
perceive quite quickly, that there was an T’ in this 
world and there were ‘they’ who mostly ignored me. It 
may have been due to this early indoctrination that 
the picture I had of ‘myself was strong and definite. 
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its outlines dark and bold. I knew exactly where ‘I’ 
ended and ‘others’ began. 

But may be this was an illusion and I did not really 
know myself. For if I did, I would have followed, like so 
many other women in my situation, a course of studies that 
finished quickly and earned me a job. Instead, I went for 
higher education in philosophy. My fiither, who used to 
visit me on hohdays and festival days, feund this a puzzling 
development. He wanted my aunt to find me a husband 
after I got my BA. When I said I was going to do an MA 
in Philosophy, he looked at me, obviously wondering, “Who 
is this creature who has been masquerading as my 
daugther all these years? And asked, “But why philosophy, 
Vishalakshi?’ (Oh yes, I forgot to tell you my name, 
imdoubtedly a contributing fector to my strong sense of self 
Vishalakshi Sethumadhavein. Now, isn’t that a name! Of 
course, all but my feither call me Vishu.) I answered with 
a superior air, ‘1 wish to study Buddhist philosophy.” He 
raised his eyebrows a httle and asked, “Hinayana or 
Mahayana?’ I was stumped fer an answer, but thought— 
even a busy physician apparently seems to find time to 
read about these arcane matters when not saddled with wife 
and children! Not e3q)ecting an answer, he went on, ‘1 tbinlr 
you have already burdened your aimt enough- You can go 
on with your studies only if you get hostel 
accommodation. Otherwise, it’s marriage for you, young 
woman!” Not allowing my aimt to utter a few feeble 
protests, I answered proudly, “Rightf’. With a first in BA, I 
was quite sure of getting a place in the University hostel. 

The HOD of Philosophy was an interminable bore. 
The whole class used to fall asleep)—with their eyes 
closed or open—the moment he entered. But I, who soon 
grasped the philosophical truth that to get where you 
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want to be, you have first to get into the good books of 
the HOD, was Ein exception to this rule. Even when my 
mind was fiist asleep I tutored my large eyes (those very 
eyes which had earned me my name, presumably) to fix 
themselves with serious intensity upon his face. This 
tactic paid off and he was soon convinced that I was an 
esimest, hard-working, intelligent student. After this 
it followed, inevitably, that I should make myself visible 
to visiting professors (especially foreign), be always 
eagerly underfoot dirring departmental seminars and 
such, and begin to be mentioned in footnotes of thanks 
for research assistance in the HOD’s papers. 

Even when I was busily engaged in all these 
activities, my aunt persisted in finding ‘suitable boys’ 
for me; but when I, in turn, persisted in rudely asking 
some poor engineer or doctor or accountant to explain 
the difference between the Heraclitan and Platonic 
concepts of Truth, she gave up; and so did my father. 
If he had again brought up the question of Hinayana 
or Mahayana, I wovdd have told him unhesitatingly, 
“Hinayana.” For, by then, my M.Phil. dissertation on 
“Some problems about the Concept of Self in Hinayana 
philosophy” had received rather distinguished notice 
fi:om the right quarters. 

It also followed, inevitably, that I should then 
begin to teach philosophy and fall in love with another 
teacher of philosophy whom I met at some seminar or 
other. Here I wish to note that we never asked each 
other such philosophical questions as “What is the 
Meaning of Love?” I am also tempted to assert that in 
our life together we hardly said a word that did not 
pertain to philosophy (Well, maybe just an occasional 
loving remark). But in truth, our marriage was no 
different from that of any other couple’s. To the usual 
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struggles about the daily dal-and-rice, mopping, 
washing, various shortages and how to meet them, we 
added the stresses and strains of oiir professional 
rivalries and ups and downs. I cannot say that my 
husband’s demands—^that I pay a little more attention 
to the above-mentioned daily strifes, and a little less to 
philosophy—^added to oiu: happiness. What we did add 
to our life together was my daughter. In order to help 
her on her way to greatness, we named her Maitre 3 d 
(All but her mother call her Mittu). Also, in order to 
guard her from any confusion in her mind regarding 
‘self and ‘others’, I kept her on a tight schedule since 
birth. I am sure that the demarcating lines between her 
‘self yelling with hunger; her mother, waiting for the 
clock to strike three before giving her the bottle; and 
her father, shouting in the backgroimd, “Will you stop 
that brat! I have to finish this paper toda/’, became 
quite clear in her mind at a very early age. 

The funny thing was she became most attached 
to my father, who had retired prematurely on accoimt 
of a heart attack, aroimd the time of her birth, and 
who was a frequent guest in our house thereafter. To 
tell you the truth, he more or less brought her up. I 
was sure that he was not telling her bedtime stories 
about the difference between the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana philosophies, but most of the time I ignored 
their childish chatter. Also ignored remarks she made 
at the age of twelve—actually quite shocking—such 
as, “Must make a separate garlic seasoning for the 
ambadi bhaji, you know.” And then, at the age of 
eighteen, even before she got her BA, she declared she 
was going to marry the son of one of our colleagues. 

It was not possible to ignore that annormce- 
ment. It cast a deathly pall over the house. Whatever 
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else my husband and I disagreed upon we were perfectly 
in accord about the great future we foresaw for our 
daughter. He piished away his dinner uneaten and yelled. 
“What! Getting married? And who is going to do your BA? 
And MA?’ I objected to his premise that women cannot 
do anything after marriage and said, “She will do her BA 
and MA after her marriage. Won’t you Maitreyi?’ She 
said, “I am not interested in further studies.” Now I too 
pushed away my plate. In one comer of my mind I whined 
about the timing of familifll strifes which always seemed 
to take place at the dinner table. Elven if my dinners were 
just about edible, I still wanted people to eat them since 
I had gone through the trouble of cooking them. But 
aloud, I said, “Oh great! What are you interested in, if 
not in studjring? Become man-mad, have you? They say 
its natural at this age, so let’s leave that. But teU me, do 
you mean to do anything else in life at all?” Her fether 
didn’t give her time to answer and growled again, ‘What 
the hell do you mean, not interested in studies? You tell 
me! The poor, the lame, the blind, and the unlettered are 
strv^ghi^, panting for an education. And here’s you 
who’s got it all on a platter, not interested! I don’t beheve 
this!” 

Now my father entered the ‘discussion’ and SEud, 
‘Well, if those not interested in education are out of it, 
those who WEUit it will have more space, won’t they?” 

Oh, now 1 got it. A grandfather-granddaughter 
conspiracy. 1 turned to him, breathing fire, and he too 
pushed away his plate saying, “Why do you always 
make potatoes or doodhi?” From the comer of my eye 
I saw the slight nod my husband gave. It blew my 
temper to smithereens. I said through gritted teeth, “I 
don’t have time to pick over finicky, dainty vegetables. 
Why don’t you take over the cooking? You haven’t 
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an 5 i;hing else to do anyway.” My husband was taken 
aback by this rudeness and half-said, “Vishu!” but 
Maitreyi foresteiUed him and said. “I don’t want to do 
an 5 d:hing else, Aai. I just want to get married smd look 
after my home and family.” 

That night I wept with anger and sorrow and 
what do you think my husband said to console me? “It 
was a mistake to have stopped after only one child. If 
we had had another, we covdd have tried to bring it to 
our point of view and you wouldn’t have felt so bad!” I 
pushed him away and turned to the wall, but kept on 
asking myself, “Where did I go wrong?” 

The next day I wiped my mind clean and sat down 
determinedly to write the paper I was to read in 
Banglore: If the ‘self is posited as non-continuous and 
does not journey from birth to birth, then the question 
arises: What is that entity that keeps awake my 
awareness of ‘liberation’ and directs my steps towards 
nirvana through many births? And then suddenly I 
threw down the pen and stared at Maitreyi who was 
chopping onions. It was a revelation. 

The psychologists were all wrong. It is true that 
when a baby slowly begins to grasp the difference 
between itself and its mother, its awareness of its ‘self 
also gradually becomes stronger. But when does a 
mother begin to differentiate between herself and her 
baby? It was necessary to begin all over a gain. To ask. 
What are ‘we’ when we are ‘we’? It is easy enough to 
answer this question in the negative: ‘I’ am not tbjs 
Maitrejd. □ 

(Translated &om Marathi by the Author) 

This story appeared in Katha Prize stories Volume 4 and is reprinted with 
the permission of Katha, A-3, Sarvodaya Enclave, Aurobindo Marg, 

New Delhi - 110 017 (India). 



A GREAT DECEPTION 
V N NARAYANAN 


T he autobiography is the ultimate fiction; not 
only in the sense that most fiction is based 
on actued experience and factual background but also 
in the sense that the writer turns ghost writer to 
exorcise the ghosts of his past and sees himself as he 
would like others, and posterity, to see him. P V 
Neirasimha Rao is not quite right in claiming that The 
Insider is neither “a regular autobiography... nor is it 
entirely a work of fiction”. It is not ‘neither...nor’ but 
both autobiography and fiction. A septuagenarian 
child of political fortunes consicously attempts to tailor 
his life into the history of his land and country by 
reconstructing his early years in the light of his later 
experience and eminence. 

It is history to the extent that the author barely 
tries to hide the identity of the hero—himself—^the 
heroine and the host of pohtical characters who shaped 
his own pubHc career in Hyderabad and later Andhra 
Pradesh. But the blurb about the 767-page book 
telling “the explosive truth about Indian politics” is 
palpably false. Truth it partially is, but explosive, it 
certainly is not. Much of the history in the narration 
is very well known, and, like the forced induction of 
“Sarfaroshi ki tamanna and Bhagat Singh’s letter 
from his prison, intended to puff out the pages. 
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Until he became Prime Minister, Narasimha Rao 
remained that strange component of the Congress, a 
man who could handle any job—State Minister, Chief 
Minister, Union Minister and any portfoho competently 
without ever having to be a leader of any group or of 
people in general. Inside the Congress, he remained 
ever the Insider refusing to spit out and the outsider 
who wouldn’t spit in. He bided for his time and 
opportunity and succeeded in giving the impression 
that he neither cared for power nor saw any great 
stakes in the political game. Consequently, he got his 
chances and made use of them. To his credit, he never 
had to play the comrtier or the sycophant to move up 
the political ladder. So, the one spit-out he did as an 
Insider, a pseudonym under which he wrote a political 
skit The Reshuffle soon after Rajiv Gandhi’s ascent to 
power in November-December 1984. It was a damning 
indictment of the Congress culture of servility and 
sycophancy and the unseemly scramble for power and 
pelf. Ironically enough, the anon 5 Tni 1 y of the author of 
the skit was fticetiously explained by The Mainstream 
where it appeared, as due to the Insider’s “anticipation 
of the next reshuffle”. He loathed the system but never 
attempted to move out of it. Like Duryodhana, 
Narasimha Rao knew what was adharma but couldn’t 
resist its lure. 

The Insider as a fictioneil work is an excruciat¬ 
ingly slow moving rationlisation of Narasimha Rao’s 
politics of over 50 years. Anand, the pseudonymous 
Narasimha Rao, is portrayed as both an intellectual 
wizard and a “superior moral force” (which stopped a 
boorish jagirdar from beating up a pregnant woman). 
Anand not only monopolised all prizes, scholarships 
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at school, but shocked the principal and shamed the 
DPI by openly reading Jawaharlal Nehru’s Discovery 
of India and Glimpses... . He came to believe that 
Nehru’s letters to Indira Gandhi were actually written 
to him . 

Incidents in early life led Anand to firm 
resolutions for later life. The DPI’s obsequious 
references and over-stated loyalty to the King produced 
such loathing inside him that he vowed not ever to 
become a government servant. “He did not imderstand 
personal loyalty. He woxild be loyal to an idea... . The 
insistence of personal loyalty—^the corollary of personal 
rule—^was anathema to him. Logically, therefore, he 
cherished democracy”. 'The foundation was laid then for 
his latter-day, scarcely expressed, intensely felt 
abhorrence of Indira Gandhi’s rule and Rajiv Gandhi’s 
reign. He remained the subservient “minister” of both; 
perhaps without having to be loyal to them. 

The second resolution was bom out of the Jagirdar 
episode, which Anand saw as an “anti-people Hindu- 
Muslim combination” that perpetuated kingship (read : 
the Nizam’s rule). Not only would he not submit to it, 
but he would strive to end it. “A rebel was bom.” 

There was a third and larger resolution : to fight 
not merely the King of Afrozabad but the King of the 
British Empire itself. He was in the independence 
movement, more perhaps as an admirer of Netaji than 
of the Congress of Gandhi and Nehru. 

So, the outsider within was willy nully sucked 
into the vortex of provincial pohtics played by amoral 
characters with no national commitment or ideology. 
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Mahendra Nath, the first Chief Minister, had an urge 
for sex “like a physical itch”; his one-time fiiend and 
long-time colleague, Chaudhry had no qualms about 
jettisoning his aversion to “the socialistic pattern of 
societ}^’ and profess loyalty to the ideal as well as the 
leader. The change of mind, naturally, came after an 
election defeat. Natirrally too, Chaudhry foimd post¬ 
defeat solace in “spells of drinking, womanizing and 
gambling in distant Nainital”. Then there was Shekhar, 
a person of humble origin with Anand’s intellectual 
prowess without matching morals or scruples. 

Three-fourths of the book meanders on the 
politics of intrigue of these three (Sanjiva Reddy, 
Chenna Reddy and Sanjiviah?) interspersed with the 
extra-marital relationship between Anand and Aruna 
and the frequent conflicts of conscience and moral 
dilemmas faced by the hero in both politics and 
personal life. 

Anand remains alone: the moral rock of Gibraltar 
surrounded by an ocean of venality and sin. Yet the 
realization dawns on him that reighteousness and 
competence does have place in this welter of intrigues, 
thanks to what Anand recognises as the commitment 
to “revolutionary social transformation”. When the 
political crooks fight, the intellectual bystander gets 
his chance. Indira Gandhi’s penchant for nominated 
Chief Ministers helped PVN—^Anand to become head 
of government, giving him a chance to embark on 
true land reforms and then reahse that power politics 
alone mattered, not performance. And even in pohtics, 
it’s “appearance, make-up... not the real you—that’s 
what politics is about”. 
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He progressed, nevertheless. Throv^h the Congress 
split. “Indira Gandhi triumphed. Over whom, it is 
diffic ult to say”. Anand wanted the spht, was in favour 
of Indira Gandhi and yet convinced that it was not 
correct to “bifurcate... the whole ethos of a party that 
represented the aspirations of millions”. Anand, the 
political evangelist, discovered that he was in the 
company of a majority of Congressmen who supported 
Indira Gandhi and, all except he, for totally selfish 
political reasons. 

The book ends with the events of 1973, holding 
out hopes of exciting things to come out in the 
promised second volume. If the sequel were to follow 
the pattern of the predecessor, all judgement and no 
insight, utterly lacking in self-criticism and overly 
stuffed with self-justification and unwarranted 
righteousness, the reader is in for great disppointment. 

The Insider falls between many stools; it is not 
history, it is not autobiography, it is not wholly fiction, 
it is not wholly fact. It is trite in judgement, very slow¬ 
paced and says nothing new. What’s particularly 
irritating is the portrayal of a flawless hero in pohtics 
for 50 years and present it as a true image of oneself 
It is a great deception. □ 


The Insider, P V Narasimha Rao, Viking, 1998, pp 767. 


This review appeared in The Hindustan Times of 31st May, 1998 and 
is reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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A COMMENDABLE EFFORT 
NARAYANI GUPTA 


“It’s an encyclopedia”, said Henry. 

“What’s an encyplo..what you said?”, asked 
William. 

“It’s a sort of dictionary”, explained henry. 

“Oh, a dictionary!” exclaimed WiUiam, ‘"Then why 
don’t you say so? You are always swanking with that 
bit of German your aunt taught you.” 

S ome two-and-a-half centuries ago, the savants 
of western Europe thought all ‘knowledge’ 
could be compressed into an encyclopaedia... Later 
generations were wiser. But the obsession with order 
and systematization led to a proliferation of 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries, gazetteers. These were 
followed by further refinements—^Who’s who, 
dictionaries of national biography, historical 
dictionaries. Many of those published in India in the 
nineteenth century were so good that they are being 
constantly reprinted. Nothing on the same scale—^Eind, 
it must be confessed, with the same degree of 
readability—^has been published in the subcontinent in 
the last fifty years. As for any set of volumes to make 
up a ‘comprehensive history’ (the term was used for a 
series laiinched in 1937, which is still incomplete!). 
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these appear with painful irregularity. This Dictionary 
is to be highly commended for its range and readability. 
But above all what makes it truly remarkable— and fo 
perhaps the reason it was completed in the span of a 
few years—^is that it is the work of a single individ ual 
Writing 500 pages on a subject one has done resesurch 
on is relatively easy, but to write himdreds of entries 
on themes one is not necessarily familiar with is an 
awesome feat. The engaging quahty of its writing is 
because it is not the work of a niunber of people. As for 
its range—an entry on Shah Jahan, sandwiched 
between ones on Shah Bano and Shankaran, indicates 
its unique quahty, of being a one-stop-shop for Indian 
history from Mohanjodaro till day-before-yesterday. 

It is not easy to compile a dictionary of something 
as wide-ranging as ‘history’. How does one balance 
between biographical entries and those on incidents 
and institutions? Economy of words is essential, but it 
should not be sought at the cost of readabihty. The far 
more massive Encyclopaedia of Asian Civilizations (in 
foiur volumes) edited by Ainslee Embree, stands out 
because of the clarity of the text and the maps; it 
includes analytical surveys as well as succinct 
biographies of places and people. One of its features 
which the Dictionary under review could have used to 
advantage was that instead of a consohdated 
bibhography, it could have appended reading for each 
entry. This would also have made it possible to reduce 
the length of some of them. 

Of course every reader will notice omissions. 
Ghalib would have been gratified to find that while he 
was in, his rival Zauq was not (and that he has been 
designated as the Court Poet!) Why did Meerabai and 
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M S Subbulakshmi get left out? What, one may wonder, 
are Abdali, Albiruni and C F Andrews, Megasthenes 
and Roe, doing in a book on Indian history? But since 
they figure in Indian history, they deserve a place. 
Likewise with places. If EUora, why not Khajuraho; if 
the Taj, why not the Qutub? Why is Agra described as 
a centre of education and why is Shantiniketan 
missing? Why, for Allahabad, are we referred to 
‘Prayag’? 

The best entries are those on modern history. 
Those who have experienced the frustration of 
hunting for information on the post 1947 period will 
be grateful. But this itself makes one wonder whether 
more precise definitions might not have helped. India 
is both a geographical expression and the name of a 
50-year-old country. Since there are entries on 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal, this is more 
correctly a book on South Asia, and there should be 
appendices on rulers in those countries as well as in 
India. The chronology and glossary are excellent, but 
the maps Eire a trifle dreEiry. Those of us famihEir with 
the strange ways of the Survey of India know the 
reason why... . 

+These Eire quibbles. They in no way detract fixim 
the fact that this is the first book of its kind, an 
indispensable reference book as useful to the 
schoolchild doing a ‘project’ as for the housewife 
without easy access to a library—^for the Indian as for 
the foreigner. 


Historical Dictionary of India, Surjit Mansingh, Vision 
Books New Delhi, 1998, pp zxxxiv + 511, Rs.280. 




ICCR JOURNALS 


Beyond the Boundaries of Indu 

The Indian Council for Cultural Relations has perhaps the unique 
distinction ofbeing the singular institution in India to bring out seven 
quarterly journals in Indian and foreign languages: Hindi 
{Ganganchali), English {Indian Horizons and Africa Quarterly), 
Spanish {Papeles de la India), French {Recontre Avec L ’Inde), 
Arabic {Thaqafatul Hind) and German {Indian in der Gegenwart). 
The objective behind these journals is to go beyond the boundaries 
of India and to reach out to all those in different parts of the world, 
who share an inteest in this unique mosaic that we call India, where 
different languages, customs, practices and some might say culture, 
have blended together so harmoniously. 

50th Anniversary Special Issues 

The Council has brought out following special issues of the 
Journals to commemorate the Fiftieth anniversary of India’s Inde¬ 
pendence: 

CO Africa Quarterly (En^ish) Voi.37,No.l-2,1997 
fii) Africa Quarterly {Eng^sh) Vol.37,No.3-4,1997 
Cm) Gangananchal (Hindi) Vol.20, No.2-3,1997 

(iv) P(g}lesde la India {Spanish) Vol.26,No.2, 1997 

(v) Paplesde la India {Spamh) Vol26,No.3-4,1997 

(vi) Rencontre Avec L'Inde(Ftench)Yol.26,No.2, 1997 

(vii) bdieninderGegermirt{Gemm) Vol.2, No.1-2,1997 


Another Special Issue of the Council’s German Quarterly 
Indien in der Gegenwart, Vo.3, No. 1 -2,1998 is being brought 
out to coincide with the end of the celebrations of the 50fli anniver¬ 
sary of India’s Independence. 



THE POETIC AND THE ORDINARY 


M C GABRIEL 


T he Tamil writer Ashokmitran came into 
wider notice with the trandation of his novel 
on the Hyderabad of the days of the Razakars 
culminating in the police action. True to himself 
Ashokmitran took an event of his experience to make his 
novel. The book was translated as The 18^ Parallel and 
published to wide acclaim. This was not his first 
appearance in English. Two other novels have come out, 
one called Water and the other, Dissolving Shadows. 
Now he has come out with a selection of short stories 
imder the title. The Colours of Evil The title is taken 
from one of the stories. 

In 1966, Ashokmitran was given the Sahitya 
Akadami Award. He is now recognized as, the blurb 
tells us, one of the foremost literary figures of T amil 
literature. Reading through just this one collection it 
is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. There 
must of course be a large number of popular and 
successful novelists writing in Tamil today. Some of 
them without a doubt must be very good. There must 
be some who are perhaps better stylists in T amil, for 
Ashokmitran, we are told, writes a simple uTinmamantal 
style. But even among a lot of brilliance Ashokmitran 
will stand out for his startling originality. In a day 
and age when most Indian writers appear to be 
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striving for effect, cavorting in different ways, 
Ashokmitran will have none of it. His stories grow out 
of the most ordinary experience, often it would seem 
his own. He works with a beguiling ease, talking, as 
it were, of small routine things like the office lunch 
hour, a man staggering &om drink as early as in the 
forenoon or a young man not coming home to a 
waiting mother or even with confiding to the reader 
that he had a letter in the mail one day firom a firiend 
with a request for four law books and so on. 
Apparently there is nothing that happens to anyone 
that is too small to lead to consequences that make a 
story. Never is a day for all the regularity with which 
the sim rises, people go to office and come back from 
work, the same as any other though to all 
appearances. Even in this little notice of his writing 
two points get linderlined. The first is the ordinariness 
of the events. The second the startling and un¬ 
believable story that lies behind it. But that is 
Ashokmitran. His stories move that way. In the 
darkness of the ordinary. Ashokmitran is deliberately 
anti-romantic but in the way he builds the ordinary 
into a story there is invariably a touch of the poetic. 
Also it needs an eye hke Ashokmitran’s to notice and 
sketch the ordinariness. 

There is a story called Deliverance in the 
collection. It is a man-woman story. It begins this way. 

“When at last they reached home, only the street 
lights were still awake. It weis only when Saraswathi felt 
around her waist for the house key that she realised she 
was holding the baby against her shoulder. It was &st 
asleep, dutching at her bbuse tightly with its tiny fingers. 
She could not find the key in the waist-fold of her sari. 
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She adjusted the baby on her shoulder and 
groped for the key in her bag. She came across a 
jumble of objects—a cheap towel, several wet rags, a 
stainless steel tumbler and a spoon. There was also a 
small paper packet she had wrapped the prasadam 
given at the pooja. She could not find the key. 

Her husband spat out the tobacco he’d been 
chewing and asked her gruffly, ‘Where is the key?’ If 
she didn’t find it in the next few seconds, he would 
certainly begin yelling. 

Saraswathi searched in her bag with mounting 
anxiety. The child was close to sli ding off her shoulder. 
Something inside the tumbler clinked and she 
straightened up.” 

This is a scene as ordinary as anyone sitting at 
a window late at night may see happening next door. 
The scene is sketched very matter-of-factly. But any 
reader can see that a story has begun. 

The Colours contains 13 stories and no two stories 
resemble each other. If there is anything they share 
is an atmosphere of gloom and disappointment. A 
melancholy pervades the stories. That is as it is bound 
to be. Ashokmitran has an immense tolerance for 
human frailty. Derelicts and drunks are the kind of 
people you meet, not to speak of silent suffering 
women to whom Ashokmitran’s sympathies extend 
naturally in a society which in its very structure has 
male cruelty built in. The remarkable point is that no 
judgement is offered. Ashokmitran describes and 
relates; he will not moralise. At his most angry, he can 
still keep his tolerance intact and stay content with a 
matter-of-fact narration. 
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In itself each story is perfect. If there are any 
drawbacks, one of these is that the translation leaves 
something to be desired. It is uneven. One may also 
remark on the title story The Colours of Evil. The 
story is so inaccessibly rooted in Tamil culture that, 
not for any fault of translation, the experience does 
not come through. It may leave many a reader 
guessing. These flaws apart the collection made from 
150 stories bids fair to establish Ashokmitran as one 
of leading story writers not only in Tamil, but in any 
language. 


The Colours of Evil by Ashokmitran trs. Kalyan Raman, 

Manas, 1998, Rs.l35/' 




CONTRIBUTORS 


Vasant Gadre teaches Spanish at the Centre for Modem 
European Languages, JNU, New Delhi 

Anisur Rahman is Professor of English at Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi, and has translated and edited Fire and 
the Rose: an anthology of modern Urdu poetry. 

Suhash Chakravarty teaches History at Delhi University 
and is the author of V K Krishna Menon and the India 
League, 1924-47. 

Keshav Malik, Art critic and former editor of Indian 
Literature, a quarterly published by the Sahitya Akademi. 

Satish Sharma, an independent photographer, curator and 
critic. 

Sitakant Mahapatra is a well-known Oriya poet and winner 
of several awards including the Bharatiya Jnanpith. 

Shiv K Kumar is a poet, short stoiy writer, playwright and 
educationist, winner of the Sahitya Akademi award. 

K Satchidanandan is a well-known Malayalam poet and 
presently the secretary of Sahitya Akademi. 
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Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918), known as the father 
of modem Oriya short story, also wrote novels, poems and 
an autobiography. 

Garni Deshpande teaches English at Poona University and 
has several novels, collections of poems and short stories 
to her credit. 

V N Narayanan is the Editor-in-chief of The Hindustan 
limes. 

Narayani Gupta teaches History at Jamia Millia Islamia 
and is author of Delhi between Two Empires 1803-1931. 

M C Gabriel is the author of the novel Children of the 
Street and several collections of short stories. 
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INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


In 1946, this historic Asian Relations Conference 
was organised in New Delhi. The Conference 
resolved to set up an Indian Council for Cultural 
Cooperation for “strengthening the ties of cultural 
cooperation and exchange between India and other 
Asian countries”. 

The first blueprint of the ICCR emerged from this 
resolution of the Asian Relations Conference. Indian 
leaders, especially Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad felt, however, that the 
Council should not restrict its activities to Asian 
countries and wanted its mandate to include the task 
of forging closer cultural relations between India and 
other countries. 

The ICCR was established and formally inaugurated 
in April 1950. Its objectives, as defined in the 
Memorandum of Association, are as follows: 

□ to participate in the formulation and 
implementation of policies and programmes 
relating to India’s external cultural relations; 

D to foster and strengthen cultural relations 
and mutual understanding between India and 
other countries; 

□ to promote cultural exchange with other 
countries and peoples; 

Q to establish and develop relations with 
national and international organisations in the 
field of culture; 

□ to take such measures as may be required 
to further these objectives. 

In his address while inaugurating the Council, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru underlined the importance of 
cultural exchanges as an instrument of international 
understanding. j 



ICCR PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT 1996-98 


S.NO Titles _ Editor Price (Rs.) Price (US3 


India Sus Danzas Classicas 
(Spanish) 

Mytra Barvie 

300.00 

US$10 

Satya Ki Khoj 

Dr.Adolen Smekal 

600.00 

US$16 

The Perennial Tree 

K.S.Murthy & 
Amit Dasgupta 

700.00 

US$18 

Directoiy of Cultural 
Oraganisations in India (Revised) 

K.C.Dutt 

1250.00 

US$33 

A Catalogue of Arabic Books in 

J.A.Wajid & 

1050.00 

US$28 

Azad Collection (Vol.) 

SMMassan 



A Catalogue of Arabic Books in 

JAWajid & 

595.00 

US$16 

Azad Collection (Vol.I) 

S.M.Hassan 



A Catalogue of Arabic Books in 

JA. Wajid & 

1020.00 

US$27 

Azad Collection (Vol.II) 

S.M.Hassan 



Mulakat 

Vaclav Havel 

100.00 

US$5 

El Cacique De La Pequena 




Colina (Spanish) 

K.S.Karanth 

140.00 

US$5 

Cuentos De La India (Spanish) 

K.N.Singh 

130.00 

US$5 

Readings from India (Reprint) 
Porlos Caminos De Lo Otra 

G.N.S.Raghavan 

180.00 

US$5 

(Spanish) 

S.P.Ganguly 

nonpriced 


Towards A South Asian 
Community (Hard Bond) 

Towards A South Asian 

L.L.Mehrotra 

280.00 


Community (Paper Back) 

L.L.Mehrotra 

230.00 



AZAD MEMORUL LECTURES; TITLES IN PRINT 1996-98 


1. Looking Towards The 21st Centuiy{1996) by P.N.Haskar 

2. Heritage and Promise : India of Tomorrow (1997) by I.K. Gujral 
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